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LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


By MRS. KENT SPENDER. 


Author of ‘‘ Her Brother's Keeper,” ‘‘ Mr. Nobody,” “‘ Parted Lives,” ‘“‘ Both in the Wrong,” Xc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IRMA’S PLAN. 


BERNARD went home with that smile still lingering on his face. 
He had no fear of having to break the news to Irma. Indeed, if 
the truth must be confessed, he had a latent hope that his wife 
might be able to suggest something which had not as yet occurred 
to him; for the ready wit with which she had hitherto met the 
difficulties of family life convinced him of the unlikelihood of 
her being daunted by any new emergency. He had told her to 
expect him that evening for supper, and he was later than the 
time appointed, but the informal nature of their meals was 
nothing new with the Bernard Everinghams, 

The flat which they had taken was not a fashionable one, 
but was in a long street in the middle of a dismal main thorough- 
fare. The choice had lain between this and a lodging in a part 
of London which had not yet accomplished its destiny as a 
thoroughfare, but was in an incipient eyeless stage with half- 
built houses and other dismantled tenements ready to be pulled 
down—houses which had: once been homes, and had something 


shocking about them, like tipsy women. Irma decided on the 
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flat as more central ani convenient to Bernard, expense being a 
very important consideration with them, and not giving them 
any choice in the more convenient lodgings. Lord Hazleton’s 
allowance added to Irma’s small fortune, and Bernard’s modest 
earnings in literary work, had indeed proved barely sufficient 
from the first to enable them to go on unencumbered by debt, 
and after the arrival of the baby the problem of trying to make 
the ends meet became a serious one. But Irma’s spirits seldom 
flagged; she was essentially sunny and cheerful; and no such 
destroyer of happiness as cynical foresight had been allowed to 
cross the threshold of the one-storeyed ménage. 

There were times when Bernard scarcely knew whether he 
loved or respected bis young wife more. He had never in former 
days thought of her as beautiful. But now her whole being 
seemed at times to be illuminated with a tender, mysterious light, 
and her newborn happiness had transfigured her face into a rare- 
ness of expression that actually astonished him. He had never 
thought that she could look like this. The homely flower which 
for years he had scarcely permitted himself to appropriate even 
in thought, saying to himself, “Do not touch—another must 
gather and wear it under your eyes,’ was now not only all his, 
but expanding its petals in a new and unexpected manner. The 
simple daughter of the country squire had proved that she could 
take her place in London drawing-rooms with a success which 
had not been at all anticipated. 

Irma was out of the common, and was said to be quaint. She 
appeared ; and even great folks, supposed to be fastidious, were 
struck by her simplicity and the nobility of her style. She 
spoke ; and people were charmed. Perhaps it was because she 
was so perfectly at ease in her new surroundings, and cared not 
in the least for any of their strictures. She would have received 
many invitations, especially when the story got about of how 
she was dressed one evening for a party at the Duchess of W.’s 
—on whose ré-unions a special value was set—and how, being 
summoned to a poor woman, she put on an old gown and went 
in preference to a dying fellow-creature. But the invitations 
had lately been declined ; Irma could no longer afford to accept 
them. Nor could she often venture out unattended in the great 
thoroughfare ; the densely-crowded state of the street, through 
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which vehicles of every description were , passing backwards and 
forwards, and. in which not infrequently a block occurred inter- 
rupting the traffic, rendering it, to say the least, not invit- 
ing. Thanks to her splendid state of health, Irma had suffered 
but little from the confinement. Naturally energetic, she had 
plenty to occupy her, and was not merely the busy housewife 
setting her wits to work to devise fresh dishes for Bernard, 
finding the only recipes known by the cook whom she could 
afford to employ to be hopelessly old-fashioned, the attentive 
mother of her pretty, precocious boy, for whom new plans for 
education were to be tried, but in the truest ¢ nse a helpmate 
for her busy husband, using her nimble fingers jo make correct 
extracts for him. The pride of being useful to him was a sort 
of sacred pride, and the knowledge that the world in which he 
lived was not a world from which she needed to be shut out, 
kept her up when she might otherwise have flagged. 

She, too, had read the papers that day just as Lord Hazleton. 
had read them, and had understood that her husband could 
scarcely be accountable for a fierceness and intensity which made 
the report of his speeches read like the false excitement of a 
vehement partisan. “ No, indeed, he is something better than a 
partisan—he is in bondage to no one—he only seems a partisan 
because he is aiming at something better and nobler than mere 
partisanship can secure,” thought the apologetic wife. Of course 
her Bernard was misunderstood because he was untrammelled by 
conventionalism. She had counted the minutes till he should 
come home to her and tell her the ins and outs of it. She had 
been weary of waiting for him, and things waited for gain in 
preciousness by the price which we pay for them. She ran to 
him when he entered the room, but he did not turn to her as 
usual to frame her face in his hands, or hold her at arms’ length 
to get a good Jook at her. The smile had faded from his face ; 
he did not ask after his child. Her pleasure at seeing him: was 
lessened at once; Bernard looked tired and worried—her eager 
eye took cognisance of every change in his appearance. 

“Something has gone wrong with you,” she said, after they 
had been seated for a few minutes at the table, when Bernard 
told her that he had already dined, and she pushed her own plate 
away with the untasted supper. 
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“T too had plenty to eat at tea with Geordie. But tell me, 
what is the matter?” she asked again anxiously. 

“ Why should there be anything the matter?” he said evasively, 
delaying the explanation which had seemed to him so easy on his 
way through the lamplit streets. 

“Oh, anyone with his wits about him could not help coming 
to a quick conclusion! And then, you never looked at me, or 
asked after Geordie, when you came into the room,” said the 
young wife with a sigh. “Do you suppose I don’t know ?” 

She was giving him the lead which he had been rather hoping 
for in commencing an awkward subject, and he remembered how 
it bad seemed to him that her quick wits might help him to un- 
fasten some of the knots which were entangling him. But with 
his eyes on her. eager face the task was not so easy as he had 
fancied it. He looked round the room. It was destitute of 
ornament, of the numerous little knick-knacks which women are 
supposed to love. A few of Irma’s wedding presents, some fans 
of ivory and sandal-wood which had been sent to her by a cousin 
in India, one or two photographs in red velvet frames, and a 
bird-cage in which reposed a beautiful little ball of feathers, 
keeping its “boon of melody” for the lonely days when it would 
sometimes hop from its perch and feed out of its mistress’s hand, 
its primrose-coloured tints blending with the darkness of her 
hair—were the few objects which relieved the baldness of the 
prospect. ‘Canaries cost nothing,” thought Bernard discon- 
tentedly. And then in a voice which changed and trembled as 
he met his wife’s eye, he said aloud, 

“ Your rooms are very bare and your days must be very lonely 
with only the child and that bird to amuse you. I have worked 
like an African slave, and most wives would have complained 
pretty bitterly that in spite of all this dull and solemn applica- 
tion | was never—even in our courting days—able to give you 
a decent present.” 

She opened her eyes widely, and then burst into a silvery peal 
of laughter. 

“Is that what you want to say to me with your tragical- 
ludicrous air? Shall I quote Shakspere? The ‘gifts she loves 
are packed and locked up in my heart, which I have given al- 
ready. But no, we promised to taboo quotation.” | 
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Happily she was not a woman to be terrified by trifles, and 
her face did not change visibly, though Bernard told her his 
whole story. He told it as if the thing were nauseous to him, 
speaking with dilated nostrils and curled lips. 

“I have been led into a fool’s trap. Possibly he always 
intended it ; at any rate, I have seen it coming for some little 
time. And I begin to deplore the daily wasting of the brain 
tissue which cannot even help me to keep my family.” 

He broke off as if ashamed of his complaints, resting his head 
hopelessly on his hands, more depressed than she had seen him 
since the day of their marriage. 

A sharp responsive flash of pain passed over her expressive 
face ; she wished she had not had such doubts about the good- 
ness of the world thrust on her, but her busy little head was 
working already at some new project to help her husband. 

“T told him I did not feel as if I were strenuously bound to keep 
my seat; I was not tremendously keen on it,” he added some- 
what desolately. 

“No, no,” she said with her pretty little determined air, 
knitting her brows as she was apt to knit them when she was 
copying one of Bernard’s rather puzzling extracts. “ No, that 
will not do at all. You are not to be allowed to talk of giving 
up your seat ; you must keep it for my sake as well as your own. 
What was it Evelyn said when you accused her of being sharp 
at my expense—that I did not forget to be my husband’s fugle- 
woman, and that I remembered perfectly well the advantages 
which would accrue to myself? I must continue to be fugle- 
woman still. I am so used to the occupation that I could not 
live without it.” 

She suited her action to her comforting words. Her arms 
were round her husband’s neck ; her cooing voice was in his ears. 
Irma had been very chary of these endearments before her 
marriage, but no girlish shame, no foolish hesitation restrained 
hernow. Bernard was her husband, and this was the first time she 
had seen him in trouble ; a woman’s religiousness of love was hers. 

“You are ambitious,” she said, “and ambition is good for both 
of us. Aftet all, what is ambition but another form of longing 
after happiness? You enjoy your present life, and you will be 
useful in it. No, you shall not give up your seat.” 
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“]T think I see my way out of it,” she solemnly explained, and 
then there was a pause. She reflected; the tangled speculation 
of her mood was to be noticed in the brows still prettily knitted, 
partly from the importance of the subject to be discussed, and 
partly from her wish to survey it with critical exactitude. 

“ No, you must not give up just now. I could not bear it to look 
like craven cowardice. When a man is downright routed he 
ought never to confess that he is conquered.” 

“It would be rather like skulking off,” Bernard admitted ; 
“but there are plenty of excuses to be made if a man waits for 
an opportunity.” 

“Your enemies would see through the flimsy excuses. No, do 
not mistake me. I do not care about your enemies. Enemies 
are useful—sometimes more useful than friends; they attract 
attention to us, and make us noticed ; but I should not like your 
enemies to say you had backed out.” 

“What, do you think it would be so difficult for me to give up 
my ambition, for some quiet little retreat in the country—some 
cozy little nest far from the jarring agitations of the world ?” 

“Bernard,” she said severely, “if you cannot talk sense the 
council of war must be instantly given up; you know that you 
have not much of Cincinnatus about you, and you know that you 
are wasting time in trying to talk as if you had.” 

“What may the state of our finances happen to be now ?” he 
asked, not noticing the little fling. 

“Wait a bit; I am coming to that; it has to do with my 
plan.” 

“Well, of all the female diplomatists ”—he was beginning play- 
fully, when she interposed. 

“The plan is a serious one. You will not like it, but, Bernard, 
you must consent to it; there is no other way out of it. Living 
in London is expensive and is not good for the child. It is not 
good for me either. I pine sometimes after the country fields. 
I would not have told you before, but I tell you now. I will 
never be an obstacle to the man I love, and live for him to 
reproach me. I would rather he marched over my dead body to 
victory.” 

Her lips were tight, and her brow stern now, in a way which 
was strange for one so young. 
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‘Oh, I mean what I say! If you liye alone in London and 
take a cheap little cottage for Geordie and me in the country— 
just till things are a little better—there will be plenty for us all 
to ive on. You can come on Sundays and see us; the cottage 
must be very close to London, and I can devote myself to my 
boy’s education. He is the heir—he should be considered—and 
if you and I are separated a little it will be only like other 
people. If I were a soldier’s wife or a sailor’s wife I should have 
to submit. What, after all, does our poverty matter? Real 
liberty and true happiness are states of the soul not to be secured 
by any material means.” 

She leaned her head on her husband's shoulder, that he should 
not see the state of indescribable exaltation which had suffused 
her eyes with sudden tears and made her feel a little ashamed. 
When he spoke in return his voice was hoarse; there was a 
tightening in his throat which made it difficult for him to 
answer firmly that she was proposing a sacrifice he could never 
accept. 

“ And what else would you do?” she asked. “ Politics or not, 
you would never be faithless to your own country, dear ?” 

“That is a strong way of putting it. I know someone who 
would never be faithless,” he answered, the travail of his soul 
lighting up the tender fires in his eyes; “someone from whom it 
will be so difficult to part that the mere thought of it seems to 
kill me like a grip at my heart.” 

Her own heart-strings seemed to be vibrating in response, but 
her resolution did not flag. A new and higher love, perfected by 
suffering, seemed to be hers already, when—placing her hand on 
her side as if she would still the foolish palpitation—she gained 
courage to whisper, 

“ Dear, it is our duty—it must be done. We are already again 
in debt; it would have been necessary to tell you; I thought 
your uncle would have helped, but now that it has come to this, 

we must each take our share of the trouble.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 







EVELYN AT ASCOT. 






































It was a brilliant day for Ascot. The country was looking its: 
very best. The spring had been a late one, and the glories of 
May and June, blended, as it were, together, added a zest to the 
race which inaugurated the festivities of the London season. 
The costumes of the ladies were in keeping with the fresh green 
of the trees, and though there were a few drawbacks in the way 
of dust and insects, not a drop of rain fell to spoil the perfection 
of the gathering. 


—= 


Evelyn Everingham was seated in a four-in-hand, which was 

drawn up in a conspicuous place on the ground, in company with 

a well-known race-frequenter and his wife—a rattling horsey 

woman, who prided herself on securing all the advantages and 

> none of the disadvantages of married life, and described herself 

it laughingly to her friends as 

the battues.” 

Robert, in a modest equipage such as he could afford to 
keep, and thought suitable to his “expectations,” had followed 

his wife at a little distance, much to her annoyance. He would | 

rather have seen her in the company of Mrs. Percival, whose | 
acquaintance he had thought it desirable to cut after marriage, 





‘ 


‘one of the foxes who had survived 





than of this loud, aggressive matron, who laughed openly at his | 
sex, showing the only good points about her—her white teeth 

and large red lips to advantage. 

He ground his own well-shaped teeth at the thought that his 
iz wife should have chosen to show herself publicly in the company 

1% of such people as the Shuttleworth Smiths, when of course she 
| would have no difficulty in being suitably attended, and when 
me she had had the advantage of being presented at Court under the 

most favourable auspices, and her appearance and dress had been i 

mentioned with comments that drew attention to the striking ‘ 

beauty of the wite of the future Lord Hazleton in more than one 

| of the Society papers. . | | a eS 

People, jealous as they always are of a singularly handsome 

| woman, were sharp enough to say that Evelyn Everingham 





favoured the society of Mrs. Shuttleworth Smith because a sort 
of ugliness which had chic in it was a foil to her own attractions, 
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But there they wronged Evelyn. There were days when, with a 
scorching and sickening recollection of the reproaches uttered by 
Claude Barclay which she would gladly have expunged from 
her memory, she felt bothered by her own beauty, and weary of 
being complimented, or even of hearing about it. And Mrs. 
Shuttleworth Smith with a bold stare, and a voice like a crane, 
an which she prided herself, thought little or nothing of good 
looks, but a great deal of being a crack whip. She wore her 
hair short, dressed herself like a cross between a man and a 
woman, and drove her own piebald ponies on most afternoons in 
the Park, holding the reins, as she was generally accustomed to 
hold them in all conditions of life. She prided herself, to use 
her own expression, on “keeping her running clear,” held that 
the majority of men acted like brutes to their belongings, and 
that women had themselves to blame for it—weakness and love 
being amongst the absurdities of her sex. The Strephons who 
were married to their Chloes were always butts for her ridicule, 
and the infirmities of the Chloes in yielding the authority to the 
Strephons invariably excited her ire. She unconsciously did her 
best by her malicious banter to annihilate all that Evelyn had 
left to her ofa heart. The disagreements with which she was. 
acquainted, in the majority of her friends’ ménages, added a sort 
of piquant flavour to her own life. Shuttleworth Smith was 
himself kept well in hand. A long-faced man—looking like a 
Cimabue, and almost as silent as one of the great master’s 
portraits—he was driven about in his wife’s carriages, on the 
whole a distinguished-looking appendage to herself. 

“My dear, he is well enough,” Mrs Smith would explain, to her 
intimate friends. “He has a fine head, but you don’t marry a 
head. Shuttleworth never interferes. His blood circulates 
slowly, and I do my very best to keep him alive; the majority 
of men don’t care about their weak, complaisant wives. Never 
bow down to your husband's will; make him give way to your 
will. The reason most men behave atrociously in married life is 
because women are feeble enough to let them assume the reins. 
of government,” was Matilda Smith’s advice to all young married 
women. 

“Government! How ridiculously you put it. My husband is 
too much of a gentleman to imagine for an instant that he can 
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govern me,” retorted Evelyn, her handsome face a little flushed, 
as Mrs Smith continued recklessly sowing the seeds of a very 
pretty domestic quarrel. 

“My dear, he is like all men who think so much of their 
precious selves. They have a very good idea of their own 
abilities, and get the bit between your teeth before you know 
what they are about. Just now he would like to forbid you to 
make friends with me.” 

It was true enough that Robert, in a worse temper than he 
had ever been in through the whole of his married life, was 
swearing in his secret heart just then at the world which looked 
so gay and prosperous, at Mrs. Shuttleworth Smith and her set 
of horsey friends, and even at his wife’s distracting beauty. 
That beauty would have been charming enough if it had not 
threatened to render all the potentialities for good in his wife’s 
character abortive ; and he had not bargained for paying such a 
long price for it. Robert was a precise, exact man, and in his 
own way a just one. He could not help knowing that in spite 
of the separation, on which he had counted much, from the 
deleterious influence exercised over her by Mrs. Percival, Evelyn 
had deteriorated and was still continuing to deteriorate. He 
hated the friendship with Mrs. Shuttleworth Smith—a woman 
who managed to keep straight on account of her own ugliness, 
but who associated with others whose reputations were light as 
thistledown. He had entreated Evelyn never to bet, and the 
mortification was horrible to him of seeing her, in spite of his 
openly expressed wishes, betting freely with a party of men who 
surrounded the four-in-hand, and entering her bets into her 
little book with a gold pencil-case which he had given her, 
according to the fashion set by Mrs. Smith. He was further 
irritated, as he drew nearer on foot, to see some of the men who 
had made love to his wife before ber marriage, and whom he 
supposed to have been tabooed with Mrs. Percival and her set, 
laughing and chatting freely on familiar terms with her. He 
watched these little passages for an instant with glittering eyes; 
the sight of these supposed rivals made him cold with rage, and 
he pushed his way closer to the carriage. For a man who 
prided himself on being phlegmatic and never allowing himself 
to be discomposed in public, his appearance was certainly re- 
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markable—the blood had disappeared from his cheeks and lips, 
he was pale, almost dun-coloured, and bis look was that of one 
who was suffering from pent-up anger, and only waiting for the 
first excuse to vent a volley of it on some one or something. 

Evelyn, also, was more angry than she cared to admit. She 
was not so ignorant as Mrs. Shuttleworth Smith imagined her 
to be of her husband’s constant anxiety on her account and his 
continual surveillance, which she resented bitterly. 

“You have come to make fun of us, I suppose? Do we look 
very funny because we have our betting books? Mrs. Smith 
says it is like the smoking ; you men want to keep all the good 
things for yourselves, but if it is right for men it is right for 
women, and I am not going in for anything more serious than kid 
gloves,” she said, speaking in a low tone which others could not 
hear, but with a vexed and impatient look on her pretty face, as 
Robert, drawing himself to his full height, strode up to the 
carriage and leant over it just at the side she was sitting, as if 
before all the people present he meant to take forcible possession 
of his own property. 

“T have come to warn you,” he said, taking his cue from her 
and dropping his voice almost to a whisper. ? 

She straightened herself. If his pale grey eyes glittered, there 
was an answering flash in the depths of her darker ones. 

“ Warn me,” she repeated with soft asperity. “I think you will 
find warning me rather a waste of time.” 

He was more moved than usual. “ Many eyes are watching 
us, and you must remember what you owe to your position as— 
my wife. You came with Mrs. Shuttleworth Smith, but I have 
brought acarriage for you. Do me the favour to return with me.” 

She answered with a cold smile, “I am sorry I shall find it 
difficult to oblige you.” 

Evelyn was not naturally ungenerous, and even as she spoke 
she would have been conscious of a sort of pity for the husband 
who was trying in this way to put his authority to the test, had 
he not appeared at that minute to disadvantage. His face was 
no longer pale, it was growing purple, like his uncle’s. He began 
to gesticulate, and Evelyn no longer needed Mrs. Smith’s sneering 
commentaries to make her an apt pupil of the skittish matron 
who had managed to sow dissensions in so many households. 
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Robert, under ordinary circumstances, looked to her merely as 
a thousand other men look; there was nothing dignified or 
remarkable about him, and Evelyn—in common with many beauti- 
ful women—saw nothing to admire in a regularity of feature 
which suggested the thought that, had he been younger and of 
her own sex, he might have made a pretty girl. But that this 
man should pretend to assume virile superiority and attempt to 
assert his ascendancy in public, was almost as ludicrous as it was 
contemptible. Had she loved him it might have been different, 
but her heart had never quickened with joy yet at the sound of 
his footstep. She judged him in an unbiassed way, feeling that 
she had only to keep her criticisms to herself, and he stood out 
clear cut to her and isolated in character, a man with a wonder- 
fully good idea of himself, but with little sympathy or com- 
passion for many of his fellow-creatures. She knew that he 
thought himself clever, but, accustomed as she had been to the 
freemasonry of quick-witted people who understood each other 
without much explanation, she could not even yield him the 
palm in respect of quick wit. She knew that he had meant to 
be good to her, that he had intended to surround her with pretty 
things, but that after all he was not rich, and she could scarcely 
help laughing at his grand airs and prince-like ways, and the 
condescension with which he bestowed his gifts when after all 
he had so little to give. He had shown himself fairly susceptible 
to her beauty, but he was equally susceptible to his own im- 
portance, and accustomed to the adulation of himself. 

Many women are to be pitied who think they have worshipped 
gods, and have found out after marriage that their idols are but 
the poorest clay, making the disovery with that sickening feel- 
ing which in the changed and saddened heart accompanies the 
sight of one once beloved, now worshipped no more. But 
women like Evelyn Everingham are perhaps still more to be 
pitied, who have never known what it is to love the men to 
whom they are tied for life, and for whom no tender and sacred 
recollections stand in the place of the vanished adoration. 
Evelyn knew that Robert would go home cursing the heat, the 
dust, and the flies, and that when he reached the house he would 
vent his temper on the servants, for in spite of his high-sounding 
sentiments, three years’ constant intercourse with him had 
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shaken her confidence in his moral excellence. But she could 
not afford to waste time in pitying him for his vexation ; all her 
energy would be required for the battle she might have to wage 
in continuing to assert her rights as an independent creature. 

She did not, however, yet know Robert. By the time she too 
reached her home he had taken his cue. 

She had intended to treat the matter lightly, waving her 
exquisitely white and well-formed hand at him, and saying, 
humorously— : 

“So you thought I should change my plans at a moment's 
notice and come home with you, wicked tyrant that you are; 
but you will find that sort of thing will not do in future. [| 
never pretended to be submissive; I have never been submissive 
all my life.” 

“T never could be submissive, I don’t think I have it in me,” 
she had thought to add playfully as well as firmly, but Robert 
gave her no opportunity of saying it. He did not even ask her 
how she had enjoyed herself at Ascot; he made no allusion what- 
ever to the race, but carefully turned the conversation to other 
topics, so that she found herself in the position of being unable 
to explain. 

At the same time he looked at her with an altered expression 
in his pale eyes. Whether he were pained or not he did not 
allude to the pain, but kept it closely hidden in his own heart. 
His words were, as usual, few, but they were colder than ever, 
and so far from allowing the case to be established as a pre- 
cedent, he never before evinced so marked a determination to dog 
his wife’s footsteps wherever she went, and to force his company 
on her whether she wished it or not. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


IT was a state of things which completely baffled her. For, 
hitherto, in spite of keeping his eye on his wife, Robert had been 
full of engagements, appointments at his club, dinners with male 
friends, and important business to transact for Lord Hazleton, 
and had not hesitated to explain how the pressure of such 
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engagements was far more important than feminine occupations. 
Suddenly, as if by magic, these masculine engagements seemed 
to cease. 

It was the height of the London season; there were break- 
fasts, afternoon concerts, balls, theatres, and all the usual “hum 
and buzz” of the crowded part of the year. But Robert, who 
had hitherto declared his indifference for all these amusements, 
suddenly appeared everywhere with his wife. He vouchsafed 
no explanation ; he did not even admit that he had been vexed ; 
he only gave, on being questioned, the somewhat vague answer, 
that he had his position and future prospects to consider. 

Evelyn had nothing to complain of ; she was not even able to 
air the aversion awakened in her independent nature at the 
mere suspicion that her husband intended to ride roughshod over 
any of her fancies. The masculine hoof hinted at in this fashion 
by her friend, Mrs. Shuttleworth Smith, had excited her anti- 
pathies, and in her haughtiness she had intended to stipulate 
that no one should interfere with her liberty. But no one could 
say that Robert interfered. He let his wife go pretty much 
where she pleased ; he simply went with her. Ifit was tyranny 
at all it was a patriarchal tyranny, a commencement of a second 
honeymoon, in which Evelyn found it more difficult to escape 
from a sort of solemn shadow than she had found it even in her 
first. 

More than once, indeed, she was complimented by outsiders on 
her husband’s increased uxoriousness, and there was no denying 
that he meant to be respectful and attentive to her, though there 
was something heavy and ponderous about the deference which 
he paid to her in public, suggesting the idea that honour was 
paid—not directly to her—but indirectly to the House of Ever- 
ingham, his wife being a sort of second and lesser luminary to 
his solar self. 

In private he indulged in monologues, as if to keep her from 
talking on debatable topics. The deterioration of land, the fall 
of stocks, and other cognate themes became detestable to her. 
It was a good thing that Lord Hazleton should give confidences 
to his heir, and that he should now and then consult Robert 
about money affairs was also a good thing. That Robert should 
concentrate his attention on these things was an acknowledged 
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necessity, but Evelyn hated to hear the anatomical details of the 
monster Money. She hated still more to hear Robert’s voice 
dominant at dinner-tables ; he talked as if all his opinions were 
labelled and his stock anecdotes arranged in packets. She had 
to sit by in wifely subservience and laugh as the company 
laughed when he repeated some story for the hundredth time, 
whilst all the wild blood in her veins, and the Bohemianism of 
her nature, revolted from it. 

“ He expects me to play chorus and second fiddle to him. He 
is as dull as a stagnant pool, and I, too, shall stagnate if I am 
always to be dragged about with him like this,” she said, chafing 
against her chain. “It was my own fault for setting at naught 
the warning within me before our marriage.” 

She consulted her friend, Mrs. Shuttleworth Smith, who wrote 
back: “He is a man who would muzzle women and label free- 
dom as dangerous, but it rests with you to prove to him that you 
will not allow yourself to be held in leash.” 

The two women conferred together, and it was arranged that 
an invitation should arrive in which Robert’s name was not to 
be included. 

Evelyn was not to flinch from her part in the progrmme. 

“Why,” she asked herself, “should I become tyrant-ridden 
because I am married—fearful to speak out my mind lest I 
should offend a man—reticent of my more natural moods—look- 
ing out for my husband’s good points—playing second to another's 
first ?” 

The whole role was hateful to her. “Iam quite well able to 
take care of myself,” she declared, when Robert said, with one of 
the cold smiles which he had adopted of late, “ You will oblige 
me, and give up the acquaintance of this person ? ” 

She winced at the smile. The regularity of the Everingham 
features had never seemed to her more disagreeable than when 
illustrated by the hard lines of Robert’s mouth—a mouth which 
seemed to be formed for always saying “No!” The white and 
regular teeth were not so pearly as her own, but their unbroken 
monotony suggested something cruel to her, and the lines of red 
when the lips were closed seemed to her to show a circumscribed 
nature. 

“1 do not see how you can forbid me to choose what friends I 
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please. It might do if we were living in the East; but not ina 
free country,” she answered, shrugging her shoulders. 

“ A wife’s duty is to consult the wishes of her husband 

“There again I differ from you,” she retorted, laughingly. “I 
don’t believe in conjugal authority. I did not say those horrid 
sentences in your obsolete wedding-service. I substituted some- 
thing quite different. You could not have been listening.” 

It did not suit his tactics to give her an opportunity for 
reprisals. Intellectually—in spite of his attachment to his 
books—he was her inferior. He began to be aware of it, and to 
shrink from acknowledging it even to himself. He was manly 
enough to recognise it, but not manly enough to help feeling that 
the recognition was jarring to his temperament. Experience had 
taught him not to enter into skirmishes of words with his wife, 
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and he accordingly determined to adopt another form of 
argument. 

“ Most of us in the course of our lives have to submit to some- 
one,’ he said with his most didactic air, reciting, as she told her- 
self, one of the good little aphorisms which might have done for 
the heading of a child’s copybook. “I might say that both of us 
have our respective guardians. If you have to submit to me, L 
find it—for convenience’ sake—advisable to consult the wishes 
of my uncle. It will be to your advantage to do the same. 
Now again and again he has expressed the wish to me that you 
should know how to conduct yourself as if you were well born, 
and had married, as you have done, into a noble family. It is 
essential in your case that you should know how to keep 
parvenus and ill-bred people at a distance.” 

“Lord Hazleton’s wishes may. be very important to you; they 
are nothing to me,” said Evelyn shortly. “He is a.choleric old 
man who takes offence about nothing. I do not see why I 
should submit to his vagaries.” 

“He has been good to you; he helped to furnish this house 
he keeps a boudoir for you at Hazleton.” 

“Ah, with the pink hangings which cost him next to nothing. 
I should have liked tapestry—and as to this little house,” she 
glanced round somewhat contemptuously at the room which had 
nothing in common with its inmates, but was furnished ostenta- 
tiously in the then newest style. “I should have liked carved 
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oak furniture, china, antique lace. And then you must remem- 
ber that I have not even seen the family diamonds—he keeps 
them under lock and key.” 

This first suggestion of the possibility that he might have 
been married for the family diamonds, fairly took away Robert's 
breath. He had a feeling of never being sure of what might be 
coming next, but he rallied himself with the knowledge that it 
was not easy to snub Evelyn, that she was one of the outspoken 
women who refuse to stoop to subterfuge, and that she often 
said a good deal more than she meant. 

“Talk of eternal ties and marriages made in heaven,” muttered 
the poor man in petto, and then he rallied himself to say aloud, 
“My uncle is in the right of it. If Mrs. Smith were a man, she 
might belong to the Four-in-Hand Club. She is a capital whip, 
I know, and one of the few ladies who handle the ribbons fairly. 
But she is no companion for you.” 

“It is one of my crotchets to like her.” 

“Tt as a crotchet with a vengeance.” 

“T have generally noticed that people who are commonplace 
themselves resent the absence of what is commonplace in other 
people,” said Evelyn, stung to the defence of her friend. 

The contemptuous laugh which at times was indescribably . 
irritating to Robert's nerves, though he hesitated to tell her so, 
jarred on him as she seated herself at the piano, running her 
fingers lightly over the notes, and then playing a tune with 
delicate touch as a sort of commentary to her words. 

“T never could retain any goody woman’s good opinion, and 
that is the reason I value Matilda Smith’s. As for the men, I 
get on amazingly well with them,’ she said, looking over her 
shoulder as the music slackened and her fingers were suspended 
listlessly over the keys. 

And Robert, who, a minute or two before, was beginning to 
hope he could control this butterfly nature, were it only by a 
successful appeal to her vanity, looked on in a state of mild 
exasperation, as the Psyche escaped so easily through his 
fingers. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NATIONALISATION OF HEALTH. 


It is generally recognised that medical science at the present 
day, as the result of certain far-reaching discoveries, has reached 
an advanced stage. There is, however, a great question that 
still remains unanswered: How can the most efficient medical 
assistance be most widely distributed ? 

We possess to-day a closer ‘grip of the conditions of health 
than has ever been possible before; we now realise that these 
conditions are of a complex character, and we are able, to a large 
extent, to unravel their complexity and to show clearly what a 
man should do who would live a healthy life. Medicine is no 
longer an affair of drugs—useful as these are in their place 
and we cannot go on much longer with methods that were 
adopted by our barbarous ancestors when they called in the aid 
of the medicine-man’s incantations. An organism badly born 
and badly bred, always placed under unwholesome conditions 
and slowly saturated with disease, finally breaks down and is 
brought to the doctor to be drugged into health: it is a sorry 
task for medical science, and, what is of much more consequence, 
it involves fearful expense, not merely to the individual, but to 
all those with whom he comes in contact, expense of money, ex- 
pense of happiness, expense of life. The key-word of our modern 
methods is not cure but prevention, and while this task is more 
complex it is also far easier. It is to a gigantic system of healthy 
living, and by a perpetual avoidance of the very beginnings of 
evil, that our medical science is now leading us. A few allied 
discoveries of quite recent times have, more than anything else, 
given an impetus in these new and fruitful paths of medicine. 
The trivial discovery by Leewenhock, a couple of centuries ago, of 
micro-organisms, underlies the now world-famous antiseptic 
system, initiated by an Englishman, Sir Joseph Lister, which 
has within the last fifteen years revolutionised surgery, and 
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THE NATIONALISATION OF HEALTH: 691 
given us a mastery never before imagined over the process of 
disease. Merely to take one instance, though certainly not the 
least important—the mortality among women in childbirth. 
This is mostly due to puerperal fever, now generally admitted to 
be absolutely preventible, and the antiseptic system has been 
introduced into all the great maternity institutions. At Vienna, 
for example, in the largest lying-in hospital in the world, the 
mortality has fallen from 28 to 7 per thousand durmg the last 
twenty years, in large measure owing to the introduction of the 
antiseptic system. At Dresden, where in 1872 the mortality was 
50 per thousand, there is now only one fatal case among the 
1388 women attended during a year. At the Maternité at Paris, 
the mortality has fallen from 93 per thousand to 11 per thousand. 
In America the results are still more startling. At the New 
York Lying-in Hospital the mortality in 1883 was 60 per thou- 
sand ; in 1886 it was 2 per thousand; at the Boston Hospital it 
fell from 55°5 per thousand in 1882 to 0 in 1886. Yet in Eng- 
land and Wales the mortality of women in childbirth is about 
4,000 per annum, most of these, nearly 3,000 according to the 
most reliable statistics, being due to puerperal fever, and in the 
words of an eminent London physician: “ Almost the whole of 
this mortality might be avoided.” This saving of life, it must 
be added, would be effected, not among the weak and useless 
members of society, but among the bealthy, vigorous, and most 
valuable members of the community, the mothers of young 
children. For it is now well recognised that the death of mothers, 
when the children are still young, is one of the causes of misery, 
prostitution and crime. 

The brilliant and varied researches of Pasteur, centring 
around his great discovery in 1869, that certain diseases are 
caused and propagated by micro-organisms, his subsequent dis- 
coveries that these micro-organisms could be isolated, cultivated, 
inoculated, attenuated, and the epoch-marking discovery by Koch, 
in 1881, of the bacillus of tubercle, have revolutionised pathology, 
and opened out new horizons. They have given us an easy 
control over many diseases ; they have indicated the paths in 
which we must seek the elimination of disease. In the case of 
the tubercle baci..us itis impossible to over-rate the importance 
of the discovery. Consumption is, of all the diseases of temper- 
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ate climates the most terrible 
whom it may fasten, selecting the fairest and most highly 
organised as well as the most hard-working, and slowly poisoning 
them at the seat of life. One fourth of the deaths in the very 
centres of civilisation are due to consumption. It is true that 
we have found no specific remedy for consumption, but we have 
learnt that it is a contagious disease ; we are gradually learning 
the avenues by which it is introduced into the organism, and in 
a few years’ time we shall be able to assert, without rashness, 
that it is as preventible as puerperal fever. The Congress on 
Tuberculosis beld at Paris recently was an event full of promise, 
and could not have originated unless a new hope had been 
born. Every fresh discovery—and discoveries are - rapidly 
accumulating—of a micro-organism causing disease is a promise 
by no means necessarily of a cure for that disease, but of the 
possibility of setting up an effectual barrier against its invasion. 

The picture of the world presented to us by the bacteriologist 
is undoubtedly somewhat awful, resembling the conception of 
the medisval Christian. We are surrounded by legions of in- 
visible foes, always ready to take advantage of a false step, of 
the least crevice in our armour. And it is satisfactory to be 
assured that our right course of action does not lie in swathing 
ourselves— either literally or metaphorically—in antiseptic cotton 
wool. We have another and better shield for allowing us to 
move, for the most part, untouched among our enemies. Fresh 
air and reasonable garments, cleanliness in the full sense of the 
word, pleasant work and varied exercise, wholesome and abundant 
food, the healthful play of the secretions and excretions—these are 
the things that enable some to resist while others succumb. And 
this leads us to what is at once a fresh aspect of the case and 
another step in the argument I am trying to develop. 

The prevention of disease is something more than a hand-to- 
hand fight against definite foes. It is a complex organisation of 
health. The day has gone by when health was a thing that 
eould be wholesomely ignored. ‘That may have been well in 
the “state of Nature;” it is out of the question under our 
artificially civilised conditions. If anyone is so rash as to doubt 
this he has but to look around him. On entering the small, 
stuffy compartments of our railway carriages, one more often than 
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not finds—I do not say the windows, but even the ventilators, 


hermetically closed. Neither instinct nor education seems sutti- 


ciently developed to enter a protest in favour of the prime 
necessity of life, fresh air. Moreover, we all have a touch of 
Naaman in our mental organisation. The simplest things 
are not always the easiest. We will listen intently to the com- 
plicated directions of our physician and carry them out to the 
letter, but merely to wash to be clean—it is too simple! ‘We 
feel that it is really hardly worth while to be cured. Thus, to 
take one example, the air of London is always more or less soaked 
with soot ; sometimes this soot is combined with fog. On these 
occasions we all walk about in semi-darkness, with dull and 
heavy brain, eyes smarting unbearably, throats painfully sore 
and choked, until at last there is but one desire left, an almost 
overmastering desire to escape. The remedy is to hand ; it 
would need but the lifting of a finger on the part of the five 
million or so inhabitants of London to ensure its adoption. 
Before long. the finger will, undoubtedly, be lifted. But at 
present the remedy seems too absurdly simple, and we prefer to 
endure it all, silently and meekly, as the gift of God. Un- 
fortunately, in some cases the remedy is not quite so easy and 
obvious. 1 know that many hospital physicians will be able.to 
support me when [I assert that perhaps half the women who 
come to the out-patient department are suffering from ‘some 
disorder—anzmic, dyspeptic, neurotic, whatever it may he—due 
to the violation of elementary laws of health involved in long 
hours of work, without fresh air, or time for exercise, except late 
in the evening, when they are only too glad to creep out of the 
foggy air into’their beds. ‘The physician tells them emphatically 
that it is air, exercise, recreation that they need, not medicine ; 
and if he is a man of generous emotions. he sometimes gives a 
pretty strong expression of his opinion. This does not help the 
patient—but what more can he do? Or consider again the 
army of sufferers from poisoning by lead—that most subtle and 
searching of poisons—who form so large a proportion of both the 
in-patients and out-patients of our hospitals. It is impossible 
that the gravity of this evil can be generally grasped, or the 
whole question of working in lead would be thoroughly investi- 
gated and not léft to specialists who are powerless to take 
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practical action. Again, consider the important matter of the 
prevention of blindness, one of the most terrible of misfortunes 
to the young and healthy. Cohn’s investigations have shown 
that out of 1000 cases of blindness 329 might certainly have 
been prevented, 433 were possibly preventible ; only 258—less 
than a fourth—were unavoidable. There are 23,000 blind 
persons in England and Wales ; if, therefore, this estimate is 
fairly correct (it cannot be far wrong), about 15,000 of them 
have been unnecessarily deprived of sight. The prevention of 
disease and the maintenance of health are concerned with such 
unsensational and seemingly trivial things, that it is by no 
means easy for people generally to realise their enormous and 
far-reaching importance. .But it still remains true, to quote the 
words of a distinguished sanitary reformer,’ who is by no means 
utopian, that only “when man shall be brought to acknowledge 
that it is by his own hand, through his neglect of a few obvious 
rules, that the seeds of disease are most lavishly sown within his 
frame and diffused over communities; when he shall have 
required of medical science to occupy itself rather with the 
prevention of maladies than with their cure ; when Government 
shall be induced to consider the preservation of a nation’s health 
an object as important as the promotion of its commerce or the 
maintenance of its conquests, that we may hope to see the 
approach of those times when, after a life spent almost without 
sickness, we shall close the term of an unharassed existence by 
a peaceful euthanasia.” 

Anyone who has followed me so far -will be able to discover 
the main lines on which the reasonable organisation of medicine 
must run. The hospital, it seems clear, must form the centre of 
medical activity in every district, but the hospital must no longer 
be either a charitable institution or a self-centred island apart 
from the control and co-operation of the community as a whole. 
The existing large hospitals would, doubtless, in most eases, 


1 Sir Edwin Chadwick, whose labours in this field during half a century 
have lately been summed up in two volumes by Dr. Richardson under the 
title of The Health of Nations, This-is a work still, unfortunately, by no 
means out of date, although Chadwick’s reforms are all very moderate, and 
have been largely adopted. It may be very profitably studied, now that the 
County Council has opened a new avenue for promoting public health. 
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willingly associate themselves with such an organisation, the 
control in such cases being apportioned to the relative amount 
of support furnished by the community and by the charity ; and 
the awkward and costly devices now needed to attract money to 
the hungry exchequers of the voluntary hospitals would become 
unnecessary. “There is no extravagance or mismanagement in 
the hospitals or dispensaries in India,” remarks Surgeon-Major 
Ince, “because they are under Government administration.” ’ 
In most parts of the country there are institutions which could, 
by local arrangement, be brought up to the standards of size, 
completeness, and efficiency required. In many cases the local 
infirmary would constitute the natural nucleus. Special hospitals 
—the stumbling-block in the way of all hospital reformers— 
would be left either to die out or to amalgamate with the 
national hospitals. In the end every medical man in the country 
would be attached to a hospital, and every person would be 
living within the district of a great institution of health. There 
is no reason why such a state of things should be introduced 
precipitately ; it must necessarily, indeed, be introduced slowly, 
and most people will be of opinion that while certain general 
methods and standards of efficiency must be determined, the 
establishment of such national hospitals should be left to local 
communities. Private practice need not be prohibited ; with 
the removal of the disadvantages at present attaching to hospitals, 
few people would hesitate to avail themselves of their advantages ; 
the large number of medical men attached to the hospital would 
enable everyone to be attended to expeditiously ; the multiplica- 
tion of hospitals would disperse the students, who are at present 
an apnoyance to sensitive persons, and the element of popular 
eontrol will remove all minor abuses. It is only within the 
walls of a hospital that specialism, the inevitable nature of which 
is now generally recognised, can be carried out without harm 
or inconvenience. A patient can be passed in a few minutes 
from the pbysician to the surgeon, the ophthalmist, or the 
gynecologist ; while at any time a helpful consultation can be 


1A word should be said here for the Hospitals’ Association which has done 
so much to enlighten and reform the details of hospital administration and 
to create an intelligent interest in the matter ; thus helping to tide over the 
present period of transition, and to prepare the way for a sounder system. 
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696 THE NATIONALISATION OF HEALTH. 
held. At the same time persons who could afford it would be 
free to obtain the services of a medical man privately, if they 
preferred it, and, under certain conditions, of the hospital organi- 
sation at his back. 

A matter of great importance from the standpoint of preven- 
tion, is the exact registration of disease. We already partially 
realise thé necessity of the notification of infectious diseases, but 
much more than this is needed if preventive medicine is to 
become a reality. The nationalisation of hospitals would in- 
volve the registration at each institution of every illness, and the 
house or workshop in which it occurred. Thus every hospital 
would be able to show an exact and complete chart of all disease 
within its district. Such register would not be open to general 
inspection, but it is scarcely necessary to insist on its indispen- 
sable character. We should possess in it a delicate instrument 
for ascertaining the relative healthiness of houses, workshops, 
occupations, and streets; we could trace easily every source of 
infection, and obtain an easy grip on the beginnings of disease. 
Then it might cease to happen that two millions of persons 
should die in England during a century of so well understood a 
disease as typhoid fever; and the annual loss of life from filth 
and bad ventilation might no longer be, in the words of an 
eminent sanitary authority, “greater than the loss from death or 
wounds in any wars in which this country has been engaged in 
modern times.” The hospital could, indeed, scarcely become a 
sanitary executive, but it would be in constant and close touch 
with the local or central authorities, and every medical man 
would be to some extent an officer of health. It would probably 
be found desirable that every member of the community should 
be, as a matter of routine, an occasional visitor to the national 
hospital of his district, from childhood up, to go through a certain 
slight but definite examination. Such examination would in- 
volve, for instance, attention to the eyes and teeth, the import- 
ance of which is now beginning to be recognised abroad. A. 
vast amount of real, however trivial, misery and expense, with a 
train of nervous and dyspeptic troubles, will be avoided when 
the teeth are, as a matter of routine, periodically inspected, and 
the most independently-minded person could scarcely object to 
such an examination. The national hospital or public health 
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institution would also be the natural centre for these anthropo- 
logical laboratories which Mr. Galton has originated at South 
Kensington. | 

All this will certainly involve expenditure. It will, to use 
the stereotyped phrase, “ burden the already over-burdened rate- 
payer.” But a nation that can afford to spend indefinite millions 
on a show navy, can certainly afford to inaugurate a better state 
of things in a matter which touches every member of the com- 
munity so closely home. It is not difficult to set forth the 
soundness of expenditure in this direction. It is really a question, 
even in the financial sense, of economy. There are very few 
households that, under a rationally organised system of medicine, 
even with the heaviest hospital rate, would not find themselves 
better off at the end of the year than they are now. And when 
the trouble and misfortune involved are also considered, the 
balance in favour of an organised system is practically incalcul- 
able. It is worth while to reflect on the now long-established 
national recognition of education. ‘The advantages of public over 
private education, undoubted as they are, are comparatively 
trivial compared with the advantages of an organised medical 
service over the present irregular private system. Moreover,.an 
England (in this unlike our large colonies) class distinctions are 
still so marked that a very small proportion of the well-to-do 
classes care to avail themselves of public education, while very 
few would object to avail themselves of the national hospital. 
Yet as soon as a sound scheme for the nationalisation of educa- 
tion was presented, and its advantages perceived, it was accepted. 
We can scarcely doubt that the far stronger case for the national- 
isation of health, when once clearly presented and fully under- 
stood, will meet with similar acceptance ; and it is certainly the 
duty of all those who realise the magnitude of the issues involved 
to take every opportunity to spread information on the matter 
and to create an intelligent public opinion. 

Undoubtedly such a proposal must meet here and there with 
cries of “State interference” and “Paternal Government ;” 
although not to the same extent as formerly. For we are now 
beginning to recognise what, as Mr. Bryce has lately told us, 
has always been recognised in America, that there is no dis- 
tinction between the ‘governed and the governing classes, that 
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the whole of society must learn to exercise the art of govern- 
ment. If any obtuse person still cries out against “Government 
meddling,” it is necessary to say to him plainly :—‘“ You are the 
Government. If you confess that you have allowed this, that 
you call the State to get the better of you, if you have appointed 
dishonest and incompetent persons to manage your atfiairs, and 
have allowed them to act in the dark and have put a premium 
on corruption, then you are confessing yourself a bad citizen.” 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that no attack has here been 
made on private practitioners of medicine. They are intelligent, 
highly-educated, hard-working, often self-sacrificing and devoted. 
But at present they work under bad conditions. ‘Those who 
have climbed to the top of the tree are undoubtedly quite 
satisfied with the present state of things from a personal point 
of view, and fifty years ago, when the private practitioner had 
reached his highest. point, no such system as now becomes possible 
would have worked. Now that every medical man is trained in 
hospital methods and taught to regard a hospital appointment 
as his highest aspiration, a better system becomes neither 
revolutionary nor likely to be productive of much friction; and 
we may rest assured that medical men generally will joyfully 
welcome and co-operate in an attempt to set the national health 
on a scientific basis. There are many indications that the 
national conscience is being aroused on this question. It has 
been my object to call public attention to the fact that the 
solution is easier to-day than it has ever been before. 

HAVELOCK ELLIs. 
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A STUDY IN MODERN CRITICISM. 
| By AN ANCIENT CRITIC. 
SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE. 


‘* Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye ! 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 
‘* When the pie was opened 
The birds. began to sing ; 
Was not that a dainty dish 
To set before a king ? 


‘‘The king was in his counting-house 
Counting up his money ; 
The queen was in her parlour 
Eating bread and honey ; 


‘*The maid was in the garden 

Hanging out the clothes ; 
There came a little blackbird 

And pecked off her nose.”’ 


MoDERN Criticism has opened the eyes of the present generation 
to those treasures of our language which have too long lain 
unheeded and unknown. We are more enlightened than the 
students of a past age who scorned Rhymes and Ballads as 
trivial and unmeaning. 

The poem selected as an illustration of this fact is so replete 
with human interest, that it is only possible to name a few of the 
aspects under which we may regard it. 

1. We may consider it historically. 

Where did these events take place, and when? Is it possible 
that an exhaustive study of the early history of all nations 
would disclose traces of such a remarkable fact as that here 
described ? | 

It seems beyond the reach of doubt that if it is indeed fact and 
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not fictién some mention of it must be discoverable in contem- 
porary history. It is not easy to fix a date to a ballad which 
has.grown out of the life of a nation; but there are points which 
may, perhaps, give us some approximate idea. Political institu- 
tions were evidently not fully developed. The king acted as his 
own Chancellor of the Exchequer, and there seems to have been 
no one to criticise his procedure. The mention of a counting- 
house and a parlour on the other hand, forbids us to fix too early 
a date, for these are the terms of civilisation. The most probable 
theory, if we agree to accept the poem as historical, is that it has 
been altered and modified by succeeding generations to meet the 
influx of new ideas, the primary germ being of unknown origin. 

2. We may consider it mythologically. 

If it is not an historical fact, may it not be a tradition of some 
form of obscure worship? There is a flavour of the sacrificial 
and it is 





idea pervading it—immolated victims offered to a king 
a confirmation of this suggestion that the victim, as the gladiators 
of old, saluted the sovereign in a solemn song. It may, of course, 
be objected that the Roman ceremony alluded to was performed 
by those “about to die,” not those already sacrificed; but this 
slight difference, to an inquiring mind, is only a heightening of 
the interest. 

This mythological idea has, in fact, much to support it. Not 
only are the birds offered, but money is also brought as tribute 
to the king as the typical controller of the forces of the world. 


‘“* Sing a song of sixpence.” 


On a cursory reading we might suppose this to be a mere orna- 
mental opening to the poem, but when we pass on to the next 
stanza and find the remarkable words, 


‘** The king was in his counting-house 
Counting up his money,”’ 


the meaning is clear at once. 
Nor is this all. There is no apparent connexion between the 
first and second lines, 


‘* Sing a song of sixpence 


A pocket full of rye;” 
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but we are not, therefore, to conclude that this is merely an un- 
meaning conjunction of words. Pass on again to the next stanza. 


‘‘ The queen was in her parlour 
Eating bread and honey.” 


The idea is at once made plain; money is offered to the king as 
visible deity, while rye is offered to the queen, who, like Ceres, 
typifies the riches of the earth, and who is represented as 
graciously receiving the gifts of her votaries. 

3. We may consider it allegorically. 

This is, perhaps, the most reasonable conjecture of all, It 
seems highly probable that the poem is the work of some bold 
satirist, who, under the words of seeming devotion, has veiled the 
bitter misery of a heart-broken patriot. The king is absolute 
and supreme, but even his tyranny cannot altogether silence the 
ominous ground-swell that betokens the coming storm. The 
king may, indeed, sit in his counting-house counting up his 
money, seizing the wealth of the people and gloating over the 
gold that has been wrung from the bleeding hands of a toiling, 
groaning nation; the queen may, indeed, sit in her parlour eat- 
ing bread and honey, devouring the produce that should have 
gone to feed her starving subjects—and yet, hope is not dead ! 
The people may be down-trodden, oppressed, slain even, but in 
the very: moment when the king believes that he has triumphed, 
the voices of those who were supposed to be silenced in death, 
break forth in an inextinguishable song. “La Nation est morte, 
vive la Nation !” 

This is truly 

- “ A dainty dish 
To set before a king!” 


We can well picture the king’s unthinking merriment as the 
graceful strain fell from the lips of the Court ministrel; while 
needy sycophants hummed their applause, and disaffected 
nobles exchanged glances that told of deeper discernment and 
penetration. 

But the people must suffer before victory crowns their endea- 
vours, and the song falls into a minor key as it nears its end. 
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‘* The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes, 
There came a little blackbird 
And pecked off her nose.”’ 


Was the maid then to blame? Assuredly not! She, while the 
king and queen were ready to sacrifice the innocent, was out in 
the garden faithfully pursuing her simple work. No pomp sur- 
rounded her, no grandeur or luxury, and yet how far superior 
are her labours to theirs. While they seize and devour the pro- 
duce of their subjects, she cleanses and purities; it is the humble 
maid and not the ruler of the earth who preserves it from decay 
with a “priest-like task of pure ablution.” Yet it is on her that 
the retribution falls! The grasping king, the insatiate queen, go 
free, while she, poor harmless maid, falls a victim to the fury of 
those who have been injured. Is it not always so? As we look 
back along the blood-stained pages of history, the innocent suffer 
while the guilty escape !. But let us pass on. 

4. We may consider it dramatically. 

No work of art can be judged apart from its form ; this is one 
of the first principles of criticism. It may, perhaps, be imagined 
by a careless reader that this poem is only a lyric of simple con- 
struction ; but a very little study will suffice to show that it is 
really dramatic in form, and that it exhibits the most complex 
arrangement of action, plot, and character-grouping. 

The whole piece may be arranged in five acts, preceded by a 
prologue, and divided by an interlude, in the form of choral odes. 


PROLOGUE. 


‘** Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye !” 


Act I, 


** Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie.” 


Act IT. 


‘** When the pie was opened 
The birds began to sin: 
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CHORAL ODE. 


** Was not that a dainty dish 
To set before a king ?” 


Act ITI. 


‘* The king was in his counting-house 
Counting up his money.” 


Aor IV. 


‘* The queen was in her parlour 
Eating bread and honey.” 


Act V. 
‘* The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes, 
There came a little blackbird 
And pecked off her nose.” 


The piece is strictly classic in form and idea, thus bearing out 
the theory that it is of ancient origm. The unity of place may 
not at first.seem to be strictly preserved, but there is no diffi- 
culty in the whole of the action being carried out without 
change of scene. The parlour and counting-house would open off 
the back of the stage, while the garden would lie in the fore 
ground. : 

The unity of action is, of course, not violated, although the 
fate of the maid may seem to be rather an episode than a climax: 
but the Nemesis is embodied in the person of a blackbird, which 
is enough to connect it with the former part of the play. And that 
it falls upon a character who has had no direct hand in the crime 
is only a heightening of the tragedy. 

The great underlying idea of classic drama—Destiny, is 
present throughout ; a remorseless Fate, working to its end, un- 
hindered by the weak efforts of mortals, is strikingly shown in 
all its force. Will and power may make their decrees, but 
nothing can prevent the fall’ of the Nemesis; not even the 
apparent death of the destined Avenger. The movement of the 
piece is very rapid, hurrying on from the fateful deed to the 
Retribution ; but it is made doubly effective by the pause in the 
eentre, when, the crime accomplished, the guilty king and queen 
sit down in calm and untroubled enjoyment of their present 
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prosperity. Already the air is dark with unseen wings, grim 
forces are gathering in silent revenge, and while the blood- 
stained pair sit unconscious of the fate that is about to fall upon 
their house, the spectator already hears the first shriek of the 
victim. 

Nor is the piece less interesting as a study of character. The 
strong, executive king, the calm majestic queen, and the humble, 
simple maid, are finely contrasted ; while, with a happy touch that 
recalls the genius of Aristophanes, the birds of the air are 
brought in ‘as actors. There is a restrained passion and 
vehement simplicity about -the play that enchains the attention 
from the first. And for pure pathos we must perhaps turn to 
‘SShakspere’s “ Lear” before we can find another climax that so 
moves us to 


‘* Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.”’ 


Like Cordelia, the maid is punished for the sins of others; the 
burden of an uncommitted guilt is laid upon her shoulders, and 
she might well have echoed those tragic words, fraught with 
such mournful import, 


‘* We are not the first 
Who with best meaning have incurred the worst.”’ 


It is hardly necessary to say more. We have not yet considered 
these verses from the romantic, the ethical, or the psychological 
point of view, but enough has been said to show that the man 
who reads them with carelessness, and then passes them by as 
unworthy of further attention, is utterly unfit to claim the 
title of student. Much has already been done to lead us toa 
more intelligent appreciation of these too long neglected sources 
of interest. May this short specimen of what can be done by 
care and patience conduce to the realisation of greater efforts 
in the future! 

Mary B. WHITING. 


-s 














A GREAT CRITIC. 
CHAPTER III. 


IT was some weeks after these events when one evening Crichton, 
who had been absent from London for a time, found Lomax at 
the club, and fell into conversation with him. 

“By the way,” said he after a while, “you know young 
Middleton, I think ? I rather want to see him; is he in town ?” 

“Young Middleton?” repeated Lomax. ‘Why, surely you have 
heard ?” | 

“YT have only just returned from Paris, you see,” replied 
Crichton. “I have heard no news. Nothing is wrong, I hope?” 

“Oh! yes,” exclaimed Lomax; “he’s very ill indeed—danger- 
ously so, in fact.” 

“Tm very sorry to hear it,” said Crichton, calmly. “ What 
is the matter ?” 

“Ah! that’s the saddest part of it,” replied Lomax. “He was 
going to marry his cousin—a sweet girl—did you ever see her ?” 

Crichton shook his head. 

“T knew her well,’ continued Lomax. “She was a charming 
creature—I wouldn’t have believed it possible. But there—with 
women there’s no telling! Well, sir, one morning she goes out 
shopping, and, egad, she doesn’t come back again! But in the 
evening she sends a letter to say she will never cease to love him, 
and all that sort of thing, but she thinks it best not to marry 
him, and she has gone to a place where she will be quite safe and 
comfortable, and he must on no account try to find her.” 

“ What a very mysterious thing,” said Crichton, meditatively. 
“ And how did Middleton take it ?” ; 

“Qh, he went quite out of his mind at first. Now he has 
brain-fever, and is in a very bad way. He has been overwork- 
ing himself lately, and he wasn’t in a condition to stand such a 
blow.” . 

“ Poor fellow,” remarked Crichton, with feeling ; “just as he 
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was getting on so well too. Itisa great pity. But there must 
have been some cause for the young lady’s flight, surely ?” 

“Yes,” replied Lomax nodding; “ Middleton’s mother was dead 
against the match, and she used to worry the poor girl a good 
deal, I believe. He blames her principally, and, in fact, I am told 
that there was a dreadful scene between them when the letter 
came. He even accused her of having spirited the girl away, 
but, of course, that was absurd.” 

“ No doubt,” acquiesced the other. 

“ But the mystery is,” proceeded Lomax, “ where she can have 
gone. She had no money to speak of, and no experience. I am 
inclined to think there is more in it than appears at first sight. 
I fear she has fallen into bad hands.” 

“ Maybe,” said Crichton, with the air of one reflecting deeply ; 
“and yet, I don’t see why she should have done. An advertise- 
ment in one of the daily papers— Lady Help, or something of 
that sort—answers to be sent to the post-office—the thing is simple 
enough, you know, when you come to think of it. But I hope 
Middleton will soon be all right again. Do you think he would 
like me to call upon him ?” 

“Tt is very kind of you to think of it,” replied Lomax. “ But 
it would only be an empty compliment, as you wouldn't be 
allowed to see him.” 

And then two men joined them, and the conversation was 
swept into other channels. But Crichton remained very thought- 
ful, and went away early. 

“ Brain-fever, eh?” he thought as he went. “I had searcely 
bargained for this kind of thing—though, after all, [ have nothing 
to blame myself for as yet. I have acted for the best—so far— 
‘in the interests of all concerned,’ as business people say, and if 
he dies, well, it is no affair of mine. But she must be kept in 
ignorance of his illness, or she will be back like lightning.” 

But Eugene’s time had not come, and after three months of 
tedious illness and tedious convalescence, he crept out to the light 
of day again. Before this happened, however, another blow fell 
upon him. For his mother died somewhat suddenly, her end being 
probably hastened by anxiety on his account, and he came back 
to a world that appeared to have no place for him. Other men 
were doing his work on the various journals with which he had 
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been connected, and it seemed to him that he was already more 
than half forgotten. Besides, he had been especially warned by 
his doctors to refrain from any hard or continuous brain-work 
for a year at least. And his savings had been swept away by 
his illness and by the expenses of his mother’s funeral ; he was 
really penniless. What was he to do? 

“Tt would have been much better if I had died,” he said to 
himself bitterly ; and there was some excuse for the thought. 
In one short quarter of a year he had been robbed of sweetheart 
—mother—health—and the hope of a bright future, by—well, if 
he had only known it—by the instrumentality of the very man 
to whom he considered himself most deeply indebted. And to 
that man, of all men in the world, he went now for help in his 
distress. 

Crichton received him with great kindness, heard his story, 
sympathised with him, and said he would think the matter over, 
and see what could be done. Thus far anybody might have gone, 
but Crichton went much further. Before a week had passed he 
wrote to Eugene, appointing an interview at the Arbiter office ; 
and Eugene coming punctually at the moment indicated, found 
him sitting alone in a large inner room. 

“J have heard of the very thing for you,” he said. “ The pro- 
prietor of one of the very best weekly newspapers in Melbourne has 
written to Mr. Honeyball, as editor of the Arbiter, asking 
him to send out a man to edit the literary part of the paper. He 
expressly says the work will be light, and leave time for other 
occupations. The salary is £300 a-year to begin with, and Mr. 
Honeyball has absolute discretion in the matter. Now, he has 
heard my opinion of your fitness for the post, and he authorises 
me to offer it to you at once. But don’t hurry; it is a serious 
step to take ; expatriation, you know ; ‘My native land, good- 
night, and all that. Think about it for a day—talk it over 
with your friends—and let me have your answer to-morrow 
morning.” 

Eugene’s eyes filled with tears; he was weak and hysterical 
after his illness; and he grasped the great critie’s hands con- 
vulsively. | 

“This is all your doing, I know,” he said. “You are the best 
friend I ever had, and you are the only one left me now except 
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Lomax. Of course, I accept the offer gladly. There is no occa- 
sion to think it over. I shall be only too happy to get away. 
Everything here reminds me of bygone happiness—of my 
mother—of— But I forgot; you don’t know the story.” 

“T have heard something of it from Lomax,” observed Crich- 
ton, fidgetting with a paper-knife, and gazing uncomfortably at 
a door on his left hand. 

“Ah!” said Eugene, with an air of relief, “I am glad of that. 
I could never have told you; but as you know, I must ask you 
one question—you have great knowledge and a wide experience 
of the world, while I am very ignorant, and have seen very little: 
Why—why—why did she go?” 

“T don’t know the details, you see,” replied Crichton, a little 
impatiently. And again his eyes rested upon the door to the 
left.” 

“Don’t you think,” proceeded Eugene, too eager to notice these 
signs of weariness—“don’t you think she got the idea that 
marrying me would spoil my literary career, and so sacrificed 
herself ?” 

“Tt is possible,” said Crichton, dubiously. “ But who can have 
given her any such idea ?” 

“ Yes—yes—that was it!” exclaimed Eugene, with growing 
excitement. “And it was my mother who did it. My poor 
mother—my poor Lucy! What an awful mistake it was, after 
all! And yet they both acted for the best, 1 am certain. Where 
can she be? Why doesn’t she come back? Ah! if she only 
knew how ill I have been—if she could only see me now! But 
I have advertised for her—I have even set private enquiry offices 
to work—I have done all I could think of—and I cannot discover 
the smallest trace. Sometimes I fear she is dead—” 

“T don't think so,” said Crichton. “I think you would have 
been sure to hear of her death.” And the door, which he still 
gazed at as he spoke, creaked slightly. 

“Then why doesn’t she come back?” asked Eugene, vehe- 
mently. - “Do you think she ever will ?” he added in a different 
tone ; “because, if 1 thought there was any chance of it, I would 
decline this appointment at once.” 

“T can’t say,” responded Crichton, after some deliberation, 
“that I see much hope of her return now. Clearly she has 
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settled down somewhere, and the first pain of parting has worn 
off. But even ‘if it were certain that she would come back, | 
would not have you throw away such a chance as this on that 
account. For you can leave word with Lomax—or with myself 
—or Mr. Honeyball—or better still, with all three, that she is to 
be sent out to you whenever she returns,—and so—” 

“Heaven reward you for all your kindness to me!” interrupted 
Eugene, shaking hands warmly with his benefactor. “I should 
never have thought of anything so sensible as that.” 

“Tut-——tut,” said Crichton; “you are making a great fuss 
about nothing. Come in to-morrow at noon, and see Mr. Honey- 
ball. He will have the agreement all ready for you to sign.” 

When Eugene was gone, Mrs. Glynn and Mr. Honeyball 
emerged by the door at Crichton’s left hand from the editor's 
particular sanctum, where they had been concealed during the 
interview. Mrs. Glynn was wiping her eyes, which were quite 
red. 

“ Poor fellow—poor fellow—” she exclaimed tearfully ; “ it’s the 
most pathetic case [ ever heard of. I have soaked my handker- 
chief. And what a handsome fellow he is, to be sure, and how ill 
he looks!” 

“T don’t know how you could see him,” remarked Crichton, 
sulkily. He had strongly objected to the interview being’ over- 
heard, but where Mrs. Glynn was concerned his objections 
usually went for nothing. 

“QO,” said the editor laughing, “Mrs, Glynn would look 
through the keyhole. She said such a sweet voice must belong 
to a handsome man. I believe she fell in love with him through 
the keyhole, too.” : 

“'To be sure I did,” retorted the lady, quite unabashed. “If I 
were twenty years younger it would be a serious matter for my 
husband. Poor boy! I wish I could get him back his sweet- 
heart. What an insufferable idiot the girl must have been to go 
and leave him! Some hypocritical cant of self-sacrifice in her 
empty little head, I’ll be bound.” And she wiped her eyes again, 
while Crichton stood playing with his paper-knife, and looking 
bored and displeased. 

“T wrote to you to-day,” he said at length, as if to change the 
conversation. “TI enclosed you a letter we had from somebody 
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who thinks he has found a mistake in your last book; but I 
fancy the man has been too clever, and has discovered a mare’s 
nest. If you will return his letter with a note of what you 
would like to be said in reply, we will insert both together this 
week.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mrs. Glynn. “ But supposing it’s not a 
mare’s nest, but a real mistake? Which after all is only too 
probable.” 

“Oh, then,” put in Honeyball, “ we'll take no notice of the letter 
at all. That’s very simple.” 

“There are tricks in all trades but the trade of literature,’ 
observed Mrs. Glynn. 

“My dear madam, it is not a trade, it is an Art,” protested 
Honeyball ; “and one of the very highest of the Arts.” 

But Mrs. Glynn, who was on her way out, only said “ Fiddle- 
stick,” and did not stay to argue. 

“Mrs. Glynn is about right after all,” remarked the editor 
disconsolately, when she was gone. 

“Quite right as far ‘as she herself is concerned,” snarled 
Crichton. 

“Why, I thought she was such a friend of yours?” cried 
Honeyball in surprise. ) 

“Oh, so she is,” said Crichton, still snarling. “Hang her!’ 
and he went out too and slammed the door. 

“ Odd-tempered fellow,’ soliloquised Honeyball ; “but he has 
more kindness of heart than I gave him credit for. He behaved 
splendidly to that Middleton—who, after all, has no claim upon 
him.” And Honeyball began to play heads and tails with the 
coppers in his pocket. 

When Crichton reached his chambers that evening he felt 
exceedingly well pleased with his day’s work. “It is really 
better,” he reflected, “than if the boy had died. I tell her he 
has taken an appointment in Melbourne, and she immediately 
judges that he has forgotten all about her. Then my turn must 
come. When he is fairly on the high seas, I will go over and 
see her again. That will make the third visit in the last two 
months. Heigh-ho! I don’t think she feels so highly flattered 
as she should—and I’m not sure that she is worth all the trouble 
I am taking—but still, the end isin sight. Let me once get rid 
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of this boy whom she refuses to forget, and the rest will be 
simple.” 

Here Crichton began to roll himself a cigarette. Suddenly 
he stopped,—there was a quick step on the stairs, and an im- 
patient knock at his door. He rose with an angry gesture. 
“ At this time of night! And when the oak is sported! Who 
can it be?” He threw open the door, saying roughly, “ Who's 
there ?” 

Mrs. Glynn stepped into the room, her ample figure enveloped 
in a waterproof coat, which glistened wet in the lamp-light. 
She held a folded paper in one hand, and her face wore an ex- 
pression that Crichton had never seen there before. | 

“What in the name of wonder—” he began, but she checked 
him. 

“This is the letter you sent me,” she said, holding it up. 

“Qh, the mare’s nest,” observed he indifferently ; “you need 
not have bothered about that. To-morrow would have done.” 

“No, Robert Crichton, to-morrow would not have done,” 
replied the lady in slow, measured, distinct tones. “I could not 
sleep without telling you that you are, I firmly believe, the most 
contemptible, heartless, pitiful scoundrel that crawls the earth !” 

Crichton stood gazing at her, absolutely cataleptic with 
astonishment. He did not speak, he did not move, and she went 
on: 

“Qh, after what I heard this afternoon—after that poor boy’s 
gratitude and blessings—to read this—this—’ she shook ‘the 
letter in his face, “ and to find that you, and you alone, are the 
cause of all this misery! My God, I wonder he can look me in 
the face!” 

Several changes had passed over Crichton’s features as she spoke 
—from stupefaction to suspicion, from suspicion to rage. At 
this point, with a rapid movement he snatched the paper from 
ber grasp, glanced at it, and comprehended all. 

Instead of the Arbiter letter, he had enclosed the last note 
from Lucy Middleton. “She was glad to hear that dear Eugene 
was getting on well, and that his health continued to be so good. 
She had been afraid he would fret perhaps a little at first—but 
then his work was so much to him. She had even been jealous 
of his work sometimes ; now she was very thankful to it. She 
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was surprised that he was going out so much—and to balls too— 
as he did not dance. But she supposed he met interesting people. 
Mr. Crichton had omitted in his last two letters to mention her 
aunt. Was she quite well? Many thanks for the beautiful 
present, which, however, was far too fine for her to wear. She 
must beg (trebly underlined) Mr. Crichton not to send any more. 
She was already under far too many obligations to him. She 
had enjoyed the last walk they had together, and the visit to 
the Louvre, and the lunch at the Palais Royal. If Mr. Crichton 
was coming again so soon as he appeared to think, she wished 
he would bring some of Eugene’s recently-published articles. 
She got on very well with the girls now ; she spoke French with 
little trouble ; she was stronger, she thought, but the doctor still 
gave her tonics,” &c., &e., &e. 

He skimmed it rapidly and flung it aside. He did not think 
it worth while to attempt any explanation, but he met Mrs. 
Glynn’s eyes with a smile of insolent contempt. 

“ And so,” she said without flinching, “ that report about the 
disappearance of pretty Madge Hartley was true too! And you 
came whining to me, and called it a cruel calumny—and I was 
fool enough to believe you! What a blackguard you are!” 

He had been pale before, but at the mention of Madge 
Hartley’s name he turned green, and muttered a curse. Then 
with an effort he recovered his self-control. 

“Bah!” he said; “abuse doesn’t hurt. mgesalebink what you 
please—say what you please—but say it outside.” 

“You may depend upon my doing that,” retorted the lady. 
“Tf London is not too hot to hold you in a few days, it will not 
be my fault.” 

“T will have no more of it,” he broke out violently. “Go, or I 
may do something desperate. I defy you: do your worst !” 

“Half of it is already done,” she said. “Middleton and 
Lomax are already on their way to the address given in that 
letter.” 

He turned upon her like a wild beast; he lifted his clenched 
fist, swearing venomously between his teeth, and looking like 
murder: but at this moment a strong hand gripped his collar 
behind, and sent him spinning across the room, to fall in a heap 
in one corner. 
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“That won’t do, you know,” said the owner of the hand in a 
deep bass voice. “Step outside with me, sir.” 

Crichton recognised the seldom seen, and more seldom heard, 
Mr. Glynn, a large solid man of sea-faring appearance, and thought 
he might as well stay where he was for the present. 

“ Annie,” said Mr. Glynn, seeing he did not move; “ wait for 
me outside; Dll be with you directly.” And when his wife was 
gone he approached the prostrate critic, and, bending over him, 
pronounced these words with hoarse solemnity : 

“T should recommend you to leave London for a little holiday 
as soon as you can, Mr. Crichton. You seem to me a little over- 
done. And there’s some dirty weather ahead, in my opinion.” 


Crichton took the advice thus offered to him, and was not 
seen in London for some months ; but, at Eugene’s urgent desire, 
the affair was carefully hushed up; and, when he returned, there. 
were few circumstances to remind him of his discomfiture. The 
Glynns, Eugene and his wife, and Lomax, were the only persons 
who really knew the whole story, and however much others sus- 
pected, they could never verify their suspicions. 

Kugene’s marvellous success is, of course, a matter of literary 
history, and an early marriage had in his case a diametrically 
opposite effect to that predicted by the wise and prudent, who 
are, according to Mrs. Glynn—the great encourager of this matri- 
monial venture—“ always wrong.” 

Crichton is still “the great critic,’ but by the irony of Fate it 
has fallen out that it is now as the discoverer of Eugene that he is 
best known to the majority of the reading public: and I, indeed, 
have heard it advanced as one of the most flagrant examples of 
human ingratitude that Eugene Middleton refuses to ‘meet or to 
speak to the man who, more than any other, assisted him to 
achieve his present proud position. 

And to heighten the contrast between magnanimity and its 
opposite, it is usually added that Crichton has never been known 
to complain of this unworthy conduct. ; 


H. E. CLARKE. 

















































A FINNISH POET. 
RUNEBERG. 


In the early infancy of the century now in its last decade, there 
was born in the far north of Finland—that wild and romantic 
home of granite rocks and island-studded lakes, long pine-forests 
and reedy swamps—a patriot-poet destined to become a true 
singer of the intense inborn chivalric regard which every dweller 
in Finland feels for his native Swom. 

Although long an integral part of Sweden, and sharing to a 
greater or less extent the same laws, language and characteristics, 
yet the Finns possess a distinct individuality, which has at length 
found an interpreter in their greatest national poet, Runeberg, 
who, though Finnish to the heart's core, yet wrote in the language 
of the mother country. 

A backward glance at the history of Northern Europe during 
the opening of this century will help us to better understand the 
circumstances into which Runeberg came, and which had _ so 
powerful an influence in moulding his character. 

The monarchy of Sweden, after nearly two centuries of glory 
under the -dynasty of Wasa, was fast declining both in power 
and territory. All along the south shore of the Baltic her borders 
were shrinking up. Courland and Esthonia were lost, Pomerania 
was soon to follow. But Finland, the most extensive of her out- 
land provinces, forming more than a fourth of the entire 
dominion, was still left; although the tenure of Sweden upon 
her was already threatened by the devouring tentacles of the 
vast new Power of Eastern Europe. Russia had decided that 
her capital would never be secure until her supremacy was 
acknowledged everywhere east of the Gulf of Bothnia; and the 
malcontent nobles of Finland had offered to the Empress 
Catherine the dictatorship of their province; but so greatly were 
the middle and lower classes infuriated by their treason, that 
when the Russian troops commenced to invade the country in 
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1789, they encountered a most determined resistance. The war 
terminated ‘in a glorious victory for the Finns at the battle of 
Porrasalmi, in which the famous generals, Adlercreutz and 
Dobeln, won their spurs. But in 1808 Finland was once more 
invaded by the Russians, and after a gallant struggle the same 
two generals were defeated at the battle of Oravais, and by the 
Peace of Fredrikshamn, signed on the 17th of September, 1809, 
Finland became finally annexed as a grand duchy to Russia. 

Johan Ludwig Runeberg was born at Jakobsstad, a little town 
mid-way up“the shores of the Baltic, on the 5th of February, 
1804, and he well remembered in after life the stirring events of 
his childhood. When only four years old he had seen the two 
generals march through the streets of Jakobsstad, Débeln with 
the black band round his forehead that concealed the wound 
_ received at Porrasalmi. He had heard the stories of the chivalric 
regard of these opposing generals ; how the Russian Kulneff for- 
bade his Cossacks to fire upon Dodbeln, and how Doébeln’s soldiers 
respected the person of Kulneff; and when he came to write 
“Ensign Stahl’s Stories,” a lasting tribute was paid to these 
heroes of the war. 3 

Runeberg was the eldest of six children, and his father, Lau- 
rence Ulrich Runeberg, was a poor sea-captain, so a well-to-do 
uncle in Uleaborg offered:to undertake the boy’s education, and 
he was accordingly sent away to the far north of the country. 
Here at the proper age he was sent to school, and later, to college 
at Wasa, where, however, he was still so poor that he could only 
continue his own studies by teaching boys richer than himself. 
He left Wasa in 1822, when in his nineteenth year, to enter the 
University of Abo, at that time the capital of Finland. He con- 
tinued to give lessons in order to maintain himself, and at the 
house of Archbishop Tengstrom, the Lutheran Metropolitan of 
Finland, whose children he instructed, he met with many of the 
brightest intellects of the day, and made one friend at least who 
was to last throughout his life. 

One evening, in 1826, a party of young péople were met at 
Tengstroém’s house, who betook themselves to playing games of 
forfeits, a favourite amusement in Finland. Among the last of 
the defaulters was a young man whom the bevy of young ladies 
choosing the penalties decreed should then and there compose a 
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Hymn to the Sun, he being already suspected of writing poetry. 
This was Runeberg, and on demanding a short respite, he pro- 
duced, nothing loth, the required verses, which were so highly 
approved that Sjostrém, then considered one of the best of 
Finnish poets, printed them in a newspaper of which he was 
editor. This was Runeberg’s first literary appearance ; but the 
occasion bore a still more auspicious fruit, when about five years 
later he married the young lady whose fiat had decided his first 
poetic effort in public—Frederika Charlotta Tengstrom, the 
talented daughter of his old patron, the Archbishop. It is not 
often that laurel and myrtle are thus combined in the same 
happy augury of fate. 

In the meantime Runeberg was to receive from Nature as well 
as from Love his true inspiration as a poet of the North. Not 
long after he had taken his degree as Ph.D., the entire city of 
Abo was alarmed one night by the pealing of the tocsin from 
the Cathedral tower. A tremendous conflagration, caused by a 
girl spilling some tallow which caught fire, wrapped the whole 
wood-built city in flames. The University with its valuable 
library was entirely destroyed, the Cathedral was gutted, the 
altar and organ were burned, the bells melted. The University 
was transferred to Helsingfors, which place from that time also 
became the seat of government. Runeberg decided to leave the 
sea-coast, where the population is chiefly a Swedish-speaking 
one, and penetrate into the heart of his fatherland to study the 
peculiar characteristics both of its contours and its people. 

He started, therefore, as tutor to a family living at Saarijiirvi, 
« small sequestered village lying at the extreme end of an arm of 
one of the many deeply-indented lakes that intersect Finland. 
Thickly dotted with islands, and with shores clothed with pine- 
trees down tothe water's edge, these lakes and their surrounding 
woods present a mode of life and environment totally opposed to 
that of the coast-line. The traveller may go miles without en- 
countering a hut; the vast solitudes of beech and pine trees, 
hung with ropes and festoons of the magnificent forest lichens, 
are unbroken save by the shrill cry of the hawk; the screech of 
the game-cock, or the murmur of a mountain spring that de- 
lusively sounds close at hand, although nothing but the close- 
ranged pine-stems and the heather-grown sandy hillocks are in 
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sight. At last a shimmer is seen through the dark foliage, the 
traveller grasps with one hand the root of a young birch -tree, 
while with the other he clutches the topmost branch of a second. 
He climbs down to the stream, but only a hand’s breadth of sky 
is to be seen between the over-arching mass of foliage. 

In none of Runeberg’s poems is his devotion to Nature more 
exquisitely described than in the legend of “ The Church.” The 
peasant Onni has been driven by a hard fate into the lo west 
misery. Nothing remains to him but his trust in God. When 
Midsummer eve with its sacred festival is close at hand, he be- 
seeches his master to take him with the others, all clad in their 
Sunday best, to the distant church. But he is abandoned upon 
a dismal swamp, to reach as best he may in an unused boat the 
distant shrine. Silently the old man approaches the shore, looses 
the boat, and puts out into the mist. “God,” he thinks, “ who 
teaches the fishes in the sea and the birds in the air their way, 
will also lead him to His House.” But hours pass, and the old 
man sees only the water and the mist, and his hands are blister ed 
with rowing. Suddenly he hears afar the sound of church bells. 
He lifts his eyes to heaven, puzzled and weary, forShe seems 
still farther than ever from the church. 

Then all at once the boat grates the shore. Onni steps out, 
and recognises an island where as a lad he had oftenlanded. He 
falls upon his knees, and, like the earth and sky around him, his 
soul is filled with peace. Again he hears the sound of bells. A 
tiny streak of blue parts the grey clouds. A soft and balmy 
breeze blows over the barren island, and through the rustling 
leaves a lark mounts singing up to heaven. Above, below, 
strains of joy burst forth from every twig. The old?man him- 
self, touched with the passion of song, lifts up his voice and 
sings. “For lo! the winter is over and past, the time of the 
singing of birds is come,” breaks quaveringly from his withered 
lips. | 

As he uttered the last note, the sun rose in the East, bathing 
him in its golden light. He ceased. The birds were silent too. 
Every creature paused to gaze and listen. The old man followed 
the path of light. All that was dark before grew clear and 
bright. Peak upon peak, island upon island, rose out of the 
mists. Light and beauty emerged from the deepest shadows, 
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718 A FINNISH POET. 
and took unto themselves form, substance and colouring. . . . 


The sun had risen high in the heavens when Onni, with a calm 
and serene brow, descended to his boat. But before he pushed 
off from the shore, he cried :— 


‘** God’s peace be with you all, ye little birds, 
Brethren and sisters in the Lord’s great flock, 
Who sang to-day with me in this free church, 
Praises and worship to His glorious name. 
Best praise to thee for thy discourse 
O Sun! who spake to us of wisdom grand, 
Warming our hearts with touch of love, 

And lighting to our eyes His work divine.” 


During Runeberg’s retirement at Saarijiirvi he was busy with 
literary productions, which, upon his return, were published in 
quick succession. A volume of Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and 
Epigrams appeared in 1830, dedicated to the poet Franzén, to 
whose influence Runeberg owed much of the style of his earlier 
poems. ‘l'hese Lyrics were translated into. English! many years 
later, and the following poem is here given as a sample of 
Runeberg’s extremely simple method. The picture is that of the 
wild swan’s return after his winged wanderings in search of 
summer over southern climes. China, Japan, Algiers he visits 
in his round, only to find his way back to his wonted nesting- 
place almost within the Arctic Circle, where in the brief, ardent 
summer of the north, figured by the Finns as the meeting of Day 
and Night, two lovers parted by the stern decree of Fate, he 
woos his mate :— 


THE SWAN. 


From cloud with purple-sprinkled rim 
A swan, in calm delight, 

Sank down upon the river’s brim 
And sang in June, one night. 


Of Northlands’ beauty was his song, 
How glad their skies, their air ; 

How day forgets, the whole night long, 
To go to rest out there ; 


1 Johann Ludvig Runeberg’s Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epigrams done into 
English by Eiriker Magnusson and E. H. Palmer. London: 1878. 
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How shadows there both rich and deep, 
"Neath birch and alder fall ; 

How gold-beams o’er each inlet sweep, 
How cool the billows all ! 


How fair it is, how passing fair, 
To own there one true friend ! 
How faithfulness is home-bred there ; 
And thither longs to wend ! 


When thus from wave to wave his note 
His simple praise-song rang ; 

Swift fawned he on his fond mate’s throat, 
And thus, methought, he sang :— 


What more ! though of thy life’s short dream 
No tales the ages bring, 

Yet hast thou loved on Northlands’ stream. 
And sung songs there in spring ! 


On leaving Saarijirvi, Runeberg accepted the post of amanuensis 
to the Council of the University now established at Helsingfors, 
and in the following year he sent in to the Swedish Academy a 
poem called The Grave in Perrho. This displayed for the first 
time Runeberg’s original genius and his realistic style ; but it 
gained only the small medal of the Academy, probably because 
it was opposed in treatment and conception to the elaborate and 
conventional school of which at the time Tegnér was the chief 
exponent. Soon afterwards, Runeberg was appointed Lecturer 
on Roman History to the University, and commenced also to 
undertake the labours of journalism. In the columns of the 
Helsingjors Morgonblad, of which he was the sole editor, and 
which soon became the most influential newspaper in Finland, all 
Runeberg’s best critical and prose writings, now preserved in 
volume vi. of his Samlade Skrift%, originally saw the light. 

The next few years saw the production of The Elk-Hunters ; 
The Country Lover, a drama which, though produced in Finland, 
Runeberg would never allow to be published among his collected 
works ; and the delicate idyll of Hanna. Runeberg now made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Elias Loénnroth, at that time still 
occupied in putting together Finland’s epic, The Kaléevala. But 
in 1837, a more decided change was to take place in the poet’s 
life, for he accepted a professorate in the college at Borgia, which 
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town remained his home until his death, forty years later. In 
after life he was fond of repeating a story which proves that 
the old adage of a prophet having no honour in his own country 
is by no means always true. A desire to revisit the home of 
his early years at Borgii directed his steps one moonlight night 
towards the humble quarter on the outskirts of the town where 
stood the modest dwelling in which he had first settled on 
moving there. A light was in the window, and peeping through 
the shutters he saw an artisan busy at his work and singing. 
Runeberg listened attentively. It was one of his own songs, 
and the poet turned away with tears of pleasure in his eyes. 

No complete biography of Runeberg has yet been written, 
but Professor Nyblom, in editing his collected works (Stockholm, 
1870) and Mr. E. W. Gosse (Studies in Northern Literature, 
London, 1879,!) have both given us the principal details of his 
life, the latter with a critical analysis of many of his longer 
poems. In view of the approaching publication in England and 
America of a translation of Runeberg’s works, a slight summary 
of the plot of Nadeschda, which we understand is to be the first 
of the series, may not be without interest to readers here. 

The work is entirely Russian, Nadeschda being a beautiful 
slave, to whom we are introduced when the story opens, wander- 
ing beside a stream, stirring the flowers at her feet, and dream- 
ing of a lover to be. She bends over the water, and while 
admiring her own image she is struck with the reflection that 
her beauty is that of a serf, and can be bought or sold. At this 
moment she is summoned by her foster-father to help to cele- 
brate the welcome home of Prince Woldmar, their lord, to the 
eastle. Full of this new revolt against her birth, Nadeschda 
refuses to go, but finally yielding, she binds a girdle of thistles 
and other dolorous herbs about her common dress and _ goes, 
The prince approaches, followed by his brother Dmitri, who is 
burning with jealousy at his brother’s lot. Outside the gates 
they let fly their hawks, and Woldmar’s falcon kills Dmitri’s, 
who is furious, and demands a ransom. Woldmar promises him 
the fairest of his slaves, and at this moment they perceive 
Nadesehda. At the sight of her girdle of straw and thistles, 
Woldmar falls into a passion, and stops to storm at her for her 


1 ** Camelot Classics,” June, 1890. 
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disrespect, swearing that she shall instantly marry the basest of 
his grooms. The girl, glancing timidly at him, perceives he is 
the lover of her dream, and blushes rosy red with shame and 
sorrow. Her beauty charms Woldmar and he loves her, even 
before he has ceased scolding. Dmitri also perceives her loveli- 
ness, and claims her for his promised ransom. But Woldmar 
gives Nadeschda her freedom, and turns abruptly to his brother, 
saying he promised him a slave, and tbis is a free woman. 
After this, Nadeschda disappears, and Dmitri is able to obtain 
no clue to her whereabouts. Two years later, we are re-intro- 
duced to her at the house of some noble ladies, friends of 
Woldmar’s, who have educated and protected her during this 
time. Woldmar comes to visit her, and one of Runeberg’s 
tenderest love-scenes follows, where the prince tells her they 
have everything to fear from his mother’s pride and his brother's 
jealousy ; nevertheless, he is resolved to brave them. He brings 
Nadeschda to his castle, and is about to be privately married to 
her when Dmitri discovers it and denounces hin to his mother. 
Woldmar is sent to Siberia, and his castle delivered over to the 
Princess Stephanie, his mother. Nadeschda is turned out of 
doors, and returns to her foster-father. Thither Dmitri follows 
her, expecting an easy conquest, but her dignity and sorrow 
vanquish him, and he consents to leave her unmolested. The 
Princess ruins the district with her tyrannies, the serfs are in 
destitution, when the Empress suddenly announces her intention 
of spending a night at the castle. To hide the desolation of the 
village, the Princess has scenery of cottage fronts set up upon the 
hill-side ; an artifice that eventually proves her ruin, for the 
Empress, struck with the external appearance of comfort, insists 
on entering the labourers’ dwellings. All is discovered. The 
Princess is disgraced. Nadeschda throws herself at the Empress’s 
feet and is pardoned. Prince Woldmar is summoned home, and 
all ends well. 

Runeberg was unanimously elected Rector of his University in 
1847, and the following year saw the production of the work 
which gave him his greatest claim to popularity—Ensign Stall’s 
Stories. This is a series of sketches in verse dealing with the 
War of Independence in 1808, told in the form of narrative by a 

‘veteran ensign toa young listener. Its publication created a 
46 
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vast sensation of fervid patriotic feeling throughout the length 
and breadth of Finland, and on the 13th of May of the same 
year, the opening poem, “ Vart-Land,” 
adopted as the national hymn of Finland, was sung outside the 
city of Helsingfors by thousands of voices, to the music of Pacius, 
a Finnish composer. The following ballad from amongst this 


series of realistic pictures (in Mr. Edmund Gosse’s admirable 
translation) may give some idea of the poet’s style :— 


which has since been 


THE VILLAGE GIRL. 


** The sun went down and evening came, the quiet summer even, 
A mass of glowing purple lay between the farms and heaven ; 
A weary troop of men went by, their hard day’s labour done, 
Tired and contented, towards their home they wended one by one. 


Their work was done, their harvest reaped, a goodly harvest truly, 
A well-appointed band of foes all slain or captured newly ; 

At dawn against the arméd band they had gone forth to fight ; 
And all had closed in victory before the fall of night. 


Close by the field where all day long the hard hot strife was raging, 
A cottage by the wayside stood, half desolate and ageing, 

And on its worn, low steps there sat a silent girl and mused, 

And watched the troop come slowly by, in weary line confused. 


She looked like one who sought a friend, she scanned each man’s face 
nearly ; 

High burned the colour in her check, too high for sunset merely ; 

She sat so quiet, looked so warm, so flushed with secret heat, 

It seemed she listened as she gazed, and felt her own heart beat. 


But as she saw the troop march by, and darkness round them stealing, 
To every file, to every man, her anxious eye appealing, 
Seemed muttering in a shy distress a question without speech, 

. More silent than a sigh itself, too anguished to beseech. 


But when the men had all gone past, and not a word was spoken, 
The poor girl’s courage failed at last, and all her strength was broken. 
She wept not loud, but on her hand her weary forehead fell, 

And large tears followed one by one as from a burning well. 


‘* Why dost thou weep? For hope may break just where the gloom is deepest! 
O daughter, hear thy mother’s voice, a needless tear thou weepest ; 
He:-whom thine eyes were seeking for, whose face thou could’st not see, 

He is not dead ; he thought of love, and still he lives for thee.” 






























































A FINNISH POET. 


‘* He thought of love ; 1 counselled him to shield himself from danger, 
I taught him how to slip the fight and leave them like a stranger ; 
By force they made him march with them, but weep not, rave not thus, 
I know he will not choose to die from happy life and us.” 


Shiveting the maiden rose like one whom awful dreams awaken, 

As if some grim foreboding all her soul in her had shaken ; 

She lingered not, she sought the place where late had raged the fight, 
And stole away, and swiftly fled, and vanished out of sight. 


An hour went by, another hour, the night had closed around them ; 
The moonshot clouds were silver white, but darkness hung below them. 
‘She lingers long ; O daughter come, thy toil is all in vain, 
To-morrow, ere the dawn is red, thy bridegroom’s here again !’” 

The daughter came, with silent steps she came to meet her mother, 
The pallid eyelids strained no more with tears she fain would smother ; ’ 
But colder than the wind at night the hand the mother pressed, | 
And whiter than a winter cloud the maiden’s cheek and breast. — 


‘© Make me a grave, O mother dear ; my days on earth are over ! 
The only man that fled to-day, that coward was my lover : 
He thought of me and of himself, the battle-field he scanned, 
And then betrayed his brother’s hope and shamed his father’s land.”’ 


’ 
*‘ When past our door the troop marched by, and I their ranks had 


numbered, 
I wept to think that like a man among the dead he slumbered ; 5 
I sorrowed, but my grief was mild, it had no bitter weight ; q 
I would have lived a thousand years to mourn his noble fate.” 


**O mother, I have looked for him where’er the dead are lying, 
But none of all the stricken bear his features, calm in dying ; i 
Now will I live no more on earth in shame to sit and sigh, of 
He lies not there among the dead, and therefore I will die.” 


In 1851 Runeberg left his native country for the first and only 
time, and successfully achieved a trip into Sweden, going on a visit 
to the novelist Ahlmquist at Stockholm, where he met with a hearty 
reception. A few years later he was appointed President of 
the Committee to select a National Psalter, and “ A Psalm-book for 
the use of Evangelico-Lutheran Congregations in Finland” was 
published, to which he contributed sixty-two Psalms of his own 
composition. Besides the works already alluded to, King Fjalar, 
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his greatest epic poem; Christmas Eve ; and two dramatic works, 
Cannot and The Kings of Salamis, must be mentioned. 

It was in 1864, while hunting, that Runeberg was seized 
with a paralytic attack, after which he never totally recovered 
the use of his limbs, and a second seizure, on the 6th of May, 
1877, ended his career. His death was received with the pro- 
oundest marks of regret; every ship in the harbour of Borga 
carried its flag at half-mast; his grave was decked with the may- 
flowers that he loved; and his funeral procession was followed 
by nobles, burghers, and peasants, as well as representatives of 
State, of the Academies, the Theatre, and the University. In 
Upsala a solemn memorial service was held, and Professor 
Nyblom, his friend, and the editor of his works, preached a 
funeral oration in which he spoke in warm terms of the close bond 
existing between Sweden and the departed poet, whose nature, 
though Finnish to the core, every Swede must acknowledge was 
“flesh of their flesh, and bone of their bone.” 

Runeberg’s house in Borgii, which during the later years of his 
life he delighted to fill with objects of interest and works of art, 
was after his death purchased by the State, and is preserved as 
a Museum. Walter Runeberg, one of the six sons of the poet, 
who had become a noted sculptor in Rome, was commissioned by 
his native country to execute a statue of his father, which is 
placed upon the Boulevard at Helsingfors. A smaller copy oc- 
cupies a place at Borgii, while a bust of Runeberg is in the 
University Library at Helsingfors. 





C, FELL-SMITH. 
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A DAY-DREAM. 


On a May morning I wandered into the fields, feeling glad in 
heart that Spring had really come. There was a delicious 
languor of happiness and a scent of flowers in the air, and a hum 
of bees and insects round me; for it was a May day such as 
poets sing, when all nature is flushed with the tender new glad- 
ness of birth, when the flowers seem to rejoice and drink in the 
warm, sun-laden air, and birds sing with a rapture that belongs 
to that time only. I came to a gate leading into an orchard, 
snow-white and pink-tinged with the various fruit- blossoms, and 
carpeted with bright green grass and flowers, flecked by the bars 
of shadow through the trees. There, as I dreamily drank in all 
the beauty, I heard the low murmur of voices and rippling 
laughter, and became aware of two figures seated near. 

It was the old story, ever new—two lovers. He was strong, 
full of life’s vigour at its prime; yet he looked as if he had 
suffered, but had conquered, and now was winning through to 
happiness by love. She was so beautiful, one felt she must be 
an embodiment of Spring, with her delicate fair tints, golden 
gleaming hair, and graceful limbs. Her deep violet eyes, as she 
looked up into his, were so full of trust and joy that they glad- 
dened his dark ones which gazed down at her. I drew near: they 
did not see me, so absorbed were they with each other. 

Presently he rose up, and I heard him say, “I must leave you, 
dear heart, for a little. My work must be done: but soon I will 
return.” 

She, holding his hand, answered simply, “I will wait. I know 
you must go; but we are not parted for long, dear.” 

He went his way and left her. She, carelessly lilting some 
little love-song, plucked twigs of apple-blossom, and the flowers 
at her feet; and then sat down, musing still on her lover who 
would return. As she dreamt, her sweet eyes drooped; and 
presentiy like a child, still holding her gathered flowers, she 
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slept. 
lovely. 


I lingered watching her, I know not how long, she was so 


Suddenly a chilly shadow, as if a breath of cold wind were 
sweeping by, passed near me, and I saw a tall, stately. form 
coming through the orchard. 

It was that of a man not young, with a grave expression, and 
such a calm look of power! But his mouth, though stern, was so 
sweet that I felt no craven fear; only a great awe fell upon me. 
He looked so strong and resistless as he moved on; but his face 
was pale, and very still. He passed me by with scarcely a 
glance, but pausing, looked down on the sleeping girl. I thought 
a shadow passed over his face, and he sighed. She awoke with 
a little start and shiver and looked up. 

“T am Death,” he said to her, in deep, soft tones which echoed 
like music. “I would not touch you; but he whom you love, I 
must await his coming! My call comes sooner or later to all 
mortals. Do not fear me. It is not hard to die, having done 
work and done it well.” 

Shrinking, she turned half from him ; then pleadingly stretched 
out her hands towards him, saying, “ But he, my lover, ah, let 
him stay awhile! He has never known happiness before. What 
can I give thee, O Death, to let him live a little longer ?” 

Death, smiling, looked at her, and answered gently, “One way 
there is. Iam always feared ; none love me; and I too would fain 
be loved by mortals who are not only miserable and weary of life, 
Maiden, will you let me once kiss you, and not shrink and fear 
me?” He laid his strong hand upon her arm. “I do not wish to 
gather so fair a flower, and yet it is said Death’s kiss kills.” 

Terrified, she looked up, her lovely face drawn as in pain; but 
there—at the end of the garden—she saw him coming, as he had 
promised, Gladly, quickly he came, smiling at her from a dis- 
tance; but as he drew near, he started and shuddered slightly, 
for he knew Him who stood by his beloved, and hastening his 
steps he cried, “OQ Death! You and I are old friends. 
have met—in the battlefield, by bedsides. Take me! 
young and fair, and can still have so much happiness.” 

“Nay, nly friend, I know you,” Death replied. “Itis for you 
I come: and yet "—he paused a moment—“ I have asked of this 
maiden a boon which for your sake she will not deny me.” 
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A DAY-DREAM. 


ing to her again, he put out his hand with a sweet unfathomable 
smile. 

“For your sake, Love!” she said; and her face grew radiant 
with love, though very wan. 

The man tried to stand between them, but she, almost thrust- 
ing him aside, exclaimed : 

“Nay, but Death, you shall have your boon; and from me a 
friend’s love,’—and raised her sweet mouth, childlike, to be kissed. 
Her lover in agony laid hold of her dress, erying: 

“What are you doing? Know you not Death’s kiss is fatal ? 
Ah, Love, as you love me, do not do it! I can die; for I have 
lived, having loved you. It is no pain to die now.” 

But still she smiled and waited. And Death stooped down and 
kissed her lips. As he did so, a glory shone on his face, and its 
beauty was made perfect, for he looked no longer sad. 

“You have saved him,” he said to the girl. “You two shall 
live and love one another; and tell how Death came, and yet 
spared ; for you trusted him, and gave him what he longed for— 
love!” 

She grew faint and pale as the chill touch was upon her; but 
Death, taking hold of her tenderly, placed her in her lover's 
arms. “ Bring her back to full life with love,” said he, and went 
on his way with a look of gladness in his deep eyes, saying, “ For 
once [ have been trusted, not feared. This once I have given 
back life and happiness.” 

And I too passed on, wondering and murmuring, “Do all 
crave love—even the Immortals—that Death himself desires love 
from men, not ever fear and horror? And yet once again has 
a woman's love overcome Death !” 


E. A. SEAL. 
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OLD JOHN BROWN AND THE MEN OF HARPER'S 
FERRY. 


By ONE oF THEM. 


“HAVE you a man in your camp named William Thompson ? 
You are from Massachusetts, young man, I believe, and Mr. 
Thompson joined you at Buffalo.” 

It was a hot day in July, 1856. And it was hot indeed on the 
open grass land of Northern Kansas. There was not a single 
tree for shelter, and the little tent near by was hotter than all 
out o’ doors. The speaker was an elderly man, seated on a lean, 
gaunt, grey horse. J was a sunburnt, slight built, almost beard 
less young fellow, of 25, but looking not a day past 20. 

Somehow, by what sort of intuition or instinct I cannot tell, I 
knew at once by whom I was addressed. It was in the hottest 
days of the hot warfare over the attempt by the slave-holding 
South and its sympathising administration of the general govern- 
ment, to make of Kansas a slave State. The man before me was 
“John Brown of Ossawatomie,” who, nearly three and a half 
years later, struck the blow at Harper's Ferry, Virginia, which 
shivered the defences of chattel slavery and made possible the 
successful termination of the subsequent war for the Union. As 
Victor Hugo said to me years later at Paris, “ Your glorious 
captain struck the postern gate of slavery, and lo! the walls 
were rent in twain. A MAN stood there. Through that rent the 
slaves marched to freedom.” ! 

The speaker was a man of 56 years, but looking a hale and 
vigorous ten years older. In stature at least six feet—he had 
dismounted—of spare, sinewy frame, square-set shoulders, deep 
chest, and narrow flanks. I remember after that he gave me 
the impression of both endurance and repose. The eyes and voice 
held me at once. The latter was very grave, yet mellow and 

1 [ visited Victor Hugo with a French friend in 1873, and a long conversa- 
tion followed, my friend acting as interpreter. 
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magnetic. I felt, at the first simple words of inquiry, as if it con- 
veyed a personal message to me. At once I looked up. It was 
a long, rugged-featured face I saw—a short, irregular grey 
beard, evidently a recent growth, covered a large, wide, firm 
mouth, and a square lower jaw and chin. The countenance was 
long rather than broad, the cheek bones rather high, the nose a 
strong and decided Roman, with wide, finely-marked nostrils, 
with the space at the root broad, and the grey bushy brows were 
well arched. Beneath them were eyes of blue grey, large and 
luminous, yet deeply set. I never have forgotten the impression 
that first look left upon me. It was not a flashing or lighting-up 
glance, but a steady, luminous,embracing look, which held firmly, 
but gave me also an assurance of the deepest kindness. I saw 
the possessor of those eyes under other conditions, but I never 
felt any difference in their singularly grand expression of self- 
poise and introversion, mingled yet with a steady, vigilant, em- 
bracive expression of use, that took in at once all surroundings 
and persons. I have never met anyone that ever saw in them an 
expression of anger or outward excitement. Once they ex- 
pressed open contempt, but of that later on. 

The head in which these eyes were set was both long and broad, 
but the depth thereof lessened the width to the cursory observer. 
He carried his head well forward. The neck was long and 
sinewy. I remember the forehead struck me at first as low and 
broad, projecting somewhat at the eyebrows. But the height 
was hidden by the short upright grey hair which grew well down 
The depth from ear to coronal and forehead was remarkable. 
Altogether, it was a notable face and head, not to be forgotten, 
even if only once seen. The tall, sinewy figure was dressed in 
coarse linen pants, tucked into a pair of heavy, homely cowhide 
boots whose legs came to the knee of their wearer. A coarse 
cotton shirt with turn-over collar, a torn linen dust-coat, and a 
wide-brimmed, broken, straw hat completed the inquirer’s cloth- 
ing. Ata little distance was a dusty-covered waggon, drawn by 
two lean, tired-looking horses. It stood on the trail made by the 
train of over 1000 Free State emigrants who had come in to 
Kansas from the Northern Free States. The party of which I 
was a member formed their rear guard, and designed to move on 
the next day. 
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730 OLD JOHN BROWN 


“Captain Brown,” I replied, removing my hat as I spoke, 
“ William Thompson is here.” 

The old man started slightly as I mentioned his name, and 
then smiled as he put his hand paternally on my head, saying: 
“So William has been talking. Where is he? Tell him his 
brother Henry is in the waggon, wounded.” 

Just then Thompson came running up. He had been toa 
creek near by for water. Within five minutes he had his traps 
together, was seated in the waggon and en route to Tabor, lowa, 
where C Captain Brown left him to care for his elder brother: 
Henry Thompson, husband of Ruth, John Brown’s eldest 
daughter. 

Henry had «been wounded about three weeks before at the 
Black Jack fight, one of the most notable of the Free State 
engagements under John Brown, with a much larger force of 
“ Border Ruffians,” under one Henry Clay Pate. The men under 
Pate were armed Missourians and other Southerners, who entered 
Kansas with the purpose of making by violence that territory 
a Slave State. They had been at this work for two years, and 
the result was the creation of the Republican party, and of an 
organised emigration to Kansas. The men who went were 
generally young. I was one of them, an English boy, who 
had left his home early in 1851, disgusted with social and politi- 
cal conditions. I was a Republican in conviction, and had been 
an active private in the Chartists’ ranks. Naturally, I became 
an Abolitionist in America; and, following my chosen occupa- 
tion, had gone as a newspaper correspondent to help to keep 
Kansas the free territory which it had been decided it should be 
by the compromise entered into when Missouri was admitted as 

a Slave State in 1820. . 

But I shall not enter upon the historical issues involved in this 
overture to civil war, but rather go forward with my reminis- 
cences. William Thompson I never saw again. He was a man 
of twenty-three years, country and mountain bred, fair as a 
Saxon, stalwart as a Viking, awkward as peasants are, brave as 
a lion, uncouth of speech, with large natural intelligence, and a 

conscience of fame. He died in 1859 at Harper’s Ferry, fighting 
in his leader’s last fight. Those familiar with that story, as told 
in Richard Webb's (of Dublin) book, will reeall the wounded 
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anti-slavery raider who was a prisoner at Foulke’s Hotel, Har- 


per’s Ferry, and who, after the Mayor was killed by a shot from 
the engine-house occupied by Captain Brown and his handful of 
men, was dragged out by the enraged Virginians, flung over the 
railroad bridge into the Shenandoah River, and then riddled to 


death with bullets. His body remained for two days a target 


for the brutality of every mad Virginian and Marylander. 
Thompson lived at North Elba, Essex County, New York, in the 
heart of the Adirondack Mountains, and within sight of where 


old John Brown lies buried. Hearing of his brother’s wounds, he 


started and had reached Buffalo, New York, en route west, on the 
same day that my party of thirty-two young men were taking 
passage on the “Plymouth Rock” Lake steamer for Detroit. 


‘Thompson joined us then, leaving, as already described. 


But two days before I had first seen a noted Free State fighter, 
who also later gave up his life for participation in the Harper's 
Ferry raid. “Colonel Whipple,” as Aaron D. Stevens was then 


-ealled, lived at Topeka, now the capital of the Free Commonwealth 


of Kansas. He had been a soldier in the United States cavalry. 
So much was known. As a consequence of this military experi- 


ence, Whipple was one of the Free State commanders, and in 


that capacity had, with an armed party, opened a trail north 
from the Kansas River to ‘the Nebraska line for the purpose of 


-escorting our emigrant train to the Free State towns in the valley 


below. He and his force met us at the border, and were drawn 
up in open order as we moved on. Our captain, Martin Stowell 
—we were in advance—said, as he and I rode by the first files : 
“ What are you doing here, boys ?” 

“ Holding town meeting and voting for Free Kansas,” was the 


quick reply. Every man’s hand came ringing down on his 


Sharpe's rifle, in response to the order “ Present: arms.” Then 
the speaker, who was evidently in command of the fifty or sixty 
men that sat there on their horses, pointing to the rifles, said—: 


“These are our ballot-boxes.” He was a splendid specimen of 


physical manhood. The horse he bestrode was a powerful one, 
as befitted his rider. A massive figure, six feet three inches tall, 
large of mould, upright and soldierly. I recall the long reach of 
his arms, his shaggy silken blonde beard, long yellow locks, 
broad handsome face, eyes blue and keen, full of light and ficht. 
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Aaron D. Stevens was a Connecticut boy, who, early in his youth, 
led by love of adventure, enlisted in, I believe, the First United 
States Dragoons. He was out on the Plains and Rockies before 
he was 20, a veteran soldier. When I first saw him he was.a 
deserter, and under the following circumstances stationed at Fort 
Laramie, in what is now Wyoming Territory. He was one day 
in 1854 on the parade ground at drill. Longstreet, afterwards 
the famous Confederate lieutenant- general, was captain of 
Stevens’ troop. During the drill, a comrade who was Stevens’ 
especial chum, aroused the anger of Captain Longstreet, a noto- 
rious martinet. He undertook to punish the offender severely, 
and, as Stevens saw, unjustly also. He hotly and rashly inter- 
fered andaa fight ensued. In peril of his life he struck Long- 
street down with his sabre, was arrested and put in the guard- 
house. The penalty of his act was death, and so Stevens, assisted 
by his comrades without doubt, “ broke guard,” and well-mounted 
made his escape to Eastern Kansas. He soon became well known 
under the name of A. D. Whipple, as an organiser and fighter. 
In the school of instruction which John Brown established two 
years later in lowa for his little party of twelve trained white 
men, “ Col. Whipple” was the drill-master and instructor. He 
was hung at Charleston, Jefferson County, Virginia (now West 
Virginia), on the 3rd of March, 1860, one year and twelve days. 
before South Carolina fired on the United States post of Fort 
Sumter as the opening act of civil war. 

Late in August of that same summer I saw John Brown again. 
It was the evening of the day on which what in Kansas history 
is known as the “ Battle of Ossawatomie” was fought. I had 
ridden from Lawrence, over 40 miles, with a message to the grim 
old fighter. It was a ride not without danger, and I had under- 
taken it with some pride as an evidence of having “won my 
spurs” in the eyes of our leader. I found the bivouac of the 
worn, spent, and over-worked little band, not more than 40. in 
number, who had that day at noon met and routed over 400 
armed Missourians, intent upon burning up the poor scattered 
village whose name was made famous that day. Asa result of 
that fight, over 40 of the pro-slavery men were killed and 
wounded. John Brown lost his son Frederick, slain early in the 
forenoon by a Southern Methodist preacher named Martin White. 
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Several Free State men were wounded, and some houses burned, 
but our cause was victorious and greatly advanced by the fight 
which made the pro-slaverites always thereafter call its leader 
“Old Ossawatomie Brown.” I found Captain Brown the same 
calm, grave, almost immovable man I had first seen a month 
before. He recognised me, too, and I was delighted, for every Free 
State Radical swore by him asa leader. But few words passed. 
My message was given and an account obtained of the fight. With 
a little roasted corn coffee, some hard bread and roasted ears of 
corn for myself, and water and fodder for my mare, then three 
hours dreamless sleep, I was a little after midnight en route for 
Lawrence again. On this occasion I first met Owen Brown, 
third son of the captain, who was with him in every fight in 
Kansas and at Harper’s Ferry, escaping therefrom, and dying at 
Brown’s Peak, Los Angeles County, California, in the latter half 
of 1888, at the age of 64. Owen was like his father in physique, 
but without so much breadth of head or repose of character. He 
was always eccentric, and became in his later years very much 
of a recluse. He could be sententious and picturesque of speech, 
as witness, when after the apparent failure at Harper’s Ferry, 
he was asked in his brother John’s home at Dorset, Ohio: 
“What did you expect to do, Owen? ‘How could you influence 
the destruction of slavery with only twenty fighting men?” 
Owen turned, picking up a common earthen bowl from a table, 
flung it on the brick hearth near by, and said, as it was shivered 
to pieces: “Put that together again.” It was a graphic and 
forcible, if quaint, illustration. And it had this truth in it. 
Slavery, like all institutional crimes that have money in them, 
was both cowardly and weak. The Harper’s Ferry raid, abortive 
though it was apparently, reduced the market value of slaves 
as property in Virginia by at least £2,000,000. Had John 
Brown's party gone to the Alleghany Mountains, as designed, 
and either continued the fighting there, or made a way out with 
a body of freed fugitives through Pennsylvania and Ohio to 
Canada, the insecurity of slavery would have been made more 
evident. 

Before meeting Captain Brown in Northern Kansas, I had 
also encountered another one of those who afterwards died on 
the same Virginian scaffold. In a little book I value highly— 
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for it contains the autographs of many of the John Brown men, 


as well as several letters of the stern, yet loving, old Puritan 
himself, and the handwriting of all of his family remaining alive 
after the old hero’s execution—lI find this inscription, by myself, 


prefacing a little lyrice—“ Written by Capt. John E. Cook, who 


was hung at Charleston, Va., Dec. 16, 1859, by the Organised 
Piracy in possession of that State, for the crime of being true to 
freedom!” Here are the verses: 


**OUR DAY DREAMS. 


‘* They come like the changeful starts 

Of the sunbeams o’er the waves, 

Raising, depressing our throbbing hearts, 
From the cradle to the grave. 

They raise us from dark despair 
To the height of joy’s refrain, 

Then bursting in bubbles light as air 
Cast our barque on the waves again. 


‘* Yet they bring us sweeter hours 
Than life’s dull cynics know ; 
They spring from the weeds like op’ning flowers, 
As memory’s spring-tides flow. 
Then do not call them folly, 
They shine as heavenly beams 
Amidst this worldly chaos 
Our pleasant, our light day dreams. 
‘J. E. Coox.” 


This little impromptu was brought to me from the prison cell 
by a Kansas comrade of Cook’s and mine, who risked his life in 
Virginia, under a disguise, with the hope of helping his friend. 
Charles Lenhart fell fighting for the Union. He assured me 
that the verses I give were written on December 8, 1859, on a 
leaf of a pocket diary. There it is in my precious little book, 
faintly pencilled in the excessively neat handwriting of the 
brave Yankee boy who sent it to me “out of the jaws of death; 
out of the mouth of hell.” Eight days after, he died on the 
gallows for having loved liberty so well that he was willing to 
be sacrificed for the weakest of his suffering countrymen. 

I recall the merry laugh, the musical voice; the incessant flow 
of hot, humorous, tender, descriptive talk which rippled from his 
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OLD JOHN BROWN. 735 
mouth ; the merry blue eyes, which could also blaze like a con- 
suming flame, or grow cold and steely as an iceberg glinted with 
a winter sun’s rays. His was a sturdy frame, crowned by a round, 
well-poised head, bright, blonde curls, and handsome, careless 
face and expression. These made him notable among the 
younger Free State men. He was of wealthy parentage, a 
graduate of Yale College, and of old Connecticut stock. John 
E. Cook first went to Kansas on a buffalo-hunting expedition, 
and stayed there to fight Chattel Slavery. Our party was 
camped in Southern Nebraska, two days before we entered 
Kansas, when about, sundown four horsemen entered our camp, 
They were recognised by some of our number as leading Free 
State men. One of them was Cook. He became the object of 
all our admiration, for he was well-mounted, showily dressed for 
prairie life, and armed to the teeth, with a Sharpe's breech- 
loading carbine, Colt’s revolvers (ivory-handled and _ silver- 
mounted at that!) bowie-knife, &c. Imagine what such an outfit 
was to young men full of adventure, and who, like myself, knew 
something of the peril ahead. Cook captured us all when he 
commenced shooting at a target, for he was a marvellous marks- 
man. He was going to Iowa on some Free State errand. When 
we next met it was late in 1856, and then it was in company 
with another John Browh man, whose name as a lyrical poet is 
widely known. Unlike Cook, he did not die in Virginia, but 
served gallantly and with distinguished honour throughout our 
Civil war, only as late as October, 1879, hounded to his death by 
Nemesis in the shape of a woman he had wronged not, but who 
still fiendishly pursued him from jealousy—to commit suicide at 
Oakland, California. I refer to Richard Realf, a native of Kent, 
once a protégé of Lady Byron’s, and at whose earliest poetical 
publication, the Poet Laureate’s brother, Charles Tennyson, 
assisted. He came to New York in 1855, where we became close 
friends, and he followed me to Kansas later, in 1856. He was our 
Poet Laureate. Some day I hope to issue his poems in book 
form, for surely the singer deserves to live in enduring type,. 
who indited such musical numbers as these :— 


‘* Fair are the flowers and the children, but their subtle suggestion is fairer ;. 


Rare is the.rosebud of dawn, but the secret that clasps it is rarer ; 
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736 OLD JOHN BROWN. 


Sweet the existence of song, but the strain that precedes it is sweeter ; 
And never was poem yet writ, but the meaning out-measured the metre. 


. 


** Great are the symbols of being, but that which is symbolled is greater ; 
Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward creator ; 
Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the gift stands the giving, 
Back of the hand that receives, thrill the sensitive nerves of receiving.” 


I was in Lawrence—the fighting centre of our Free State 
cause—in the early September of 1856. It would be impossible 
to make English readers of this day understand clearly the 
situation. It is difficult even to drive intg the minds of our 
American youth. But this much may be said as to this prelimi- 
nary fight against Negro Slavery and Secession. 

The Northern States were fairly aroused pro and con over the 
armed attempt to force Slavery on Kansas. The more radical 
portion were arming to resist, and a couple of thousand of these 
were on the ground to stay as settlers and to fight for a free 
soil It was a Presidential Election year, also—that of 1856. 
Franklin Pierce was the Democratic incumbent, and James 
Buchanan the same party’s nominee, for the term which ended 
only forty-one days before Secession and Slavery fired on the 
Union Flag at Fort Sumter, Charleston, South Carolina. In the 
little book I have referred to, I find these words written at the 
beginning of our battle year, 1861, by another John Brown 
man, who escaped from the Harper's Ferry fight to serve in the 
Union Army, and die a little later in Mexico, fighting under 
Jaurez against Maximilian and Bazaine. Francis Jackson 
Merriam was not in Kansas, but the grandson of the famous 
President of the American Anti-Slavery Society, whose name he 
bore, came naturally by his sympathies and conviction. Merriam 
wrote under (Jan. 31st) this date :— 





3rd month of the Crisis. 
“T hail with exultation the emancipation of six millions of 
Southern whites, and I care not for the abnormal manner they use 
their newly-acquired liberty. 
“They seized power to rivet the chains of their black fellows; 
they have freed themselves and will soon accomplish the freedom 
of the remaining four millions.' 


i The American Negro population, in 1861, was about 4,000,090. 
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“ While others see only anarchy and the ruin of our country, 
I see permanent Peace, founded on Justice, through a veil of 
thin, though dark war-clouds.” 

I quote this, first to show in some slight way the sort of men 
it was who followed John Brown to his seemingly wild and 
reckless assault on Chattel Slavery. Second, I want to show 
what manner of thought was already in those hours—the days 
when it was easy and natural to be heroic, for no one thought there- 
of, but all of us went to our duty, even if that led to death. And 
the latter was frequent and sudden enough to satisfy even a 
raging ambition, if any such existed. All the polities of that period 
turned on the struggle in Kansas. The new Republican party 
had the gallant John ©. Fermont as its Presidential candidate. 
Its leaders were very much afraid that we audacious youngsters 
out on the fire-blazed prairies would do something really and truly 
vigorous, and so, soon after the new emigrants whom I have 
mentioned had made an efficient use of their rifles preparatory to 
getting a chance to employ their other tools, our leaders were all 
ordered away. General Lane, the military leader, left for Iowa. 
John Brown apparently disappeared, much to every one’s surprise, 
as he usually acknowledged no orders. Others were missing. But 
the defenders of Slavery began to recover from the very hand- 
some series of thrashings we had given them during the month 
of August. On the other hand, their Democratic allies in the 
Free States of that date were alarmed by such activity. 
It made votes against their candidates. President Pierce, there- 
fore, sent a new governor to the harrassed territory, with orders 
to at least suppress fighting until the electoral ides of November 
were over. John W. Geary, afterwards a leading Union suldier 
and public man, was this conciliator. His first aim was to break 
down our Free State organisation, and he was so busy in arrest- 
ing officers and members, that Slave Missouri had ample oppor- 
tunity offered to pour in its armed ruffians. Angry at their 
defeat at Ossawatomie, by John Brown and his forty men, on 
the 18th of August, a small army of 2,400 men with rifles and 
cannon appeared in the early days of September in front of 
Laurence. I think it was the 7th day. In the town itself there 
were not over 200 of the fighting men left. When I rode in 


that forenoon, from a scout on which I’d been sent, I found the 
47 
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women with the older men and boys carrying muskets, ammuni- 
tion, &c., into the three circular earthworks which Lane had had 
constructed the year before. They were making ready to use 
their weapons, too. Within three miles, across the level prairies, 
could be seen the flames and smoke of ‘burning cabins showing 
where the Border ruffian force was advancing. On the broad 
street of the straggling town were about 150 young men with 
their Sharpe’s rifles waiting the orders of Sam Walker, their 
commander, to march and make a skirmish fight in front of the 
earthworks. In an untinished stone building a council was being 
held. Just as I rode up and dismounted, there appeared, alone 
and hurriedly walking toward me, a tall, gaunt, stalwart figure, 
poorly clad, head pressed forward, and lean hand carrying a 
Sharpe’s carbine. I knew who it was at once, and all in sight 
recognised the old man they loved and reverenced. No one saw 
John Brown enter the town, no one knew of his presence there 
or in the neighbourhood ; after Ossawatomie he had kept quiet. 
I have made many inquiries since, but never yet found anyone 
who could tell me of his movements or whereabouts just previous 
to this apt appearance. He knew me and asked what was being 
done. “A council of war inside,” was my reply. 

The old man’s iron features relaxed into a snort of contempt 
as he hurriedly strode into the building. There was a shout and 
the crowd parted—they always did. I have seen him on the 
street and everyone make way as he moved. “ What shall we 
do?” was asked. “Do,” he retorted almost fiercely; “why, fight. 
What else?” Then he went out swiftly, saying to myself and 
others as he did so, “ Great ery and little cider. Come boys,” he 
added as he stood on the street, “all of you that want a last 
shot for Free Kansas, follow me.” He strode on looking not 
back, nor to the right or left; straightforward he went, and our 
little line at his heels for about half a mile where he quickly 
aligned us along and behind a line of rising ground, slight in 
character but sufficient to give us an advantage in position over 
a party of mounted men some five to seven hundred in number, 
who had been moving on the town. Sam Walker, with John E. 
Cook and some thirty others, had in the meantime secured and 
held behind a stone breast-work, the road to and crown of Mount 
Oread, an elevation overlooking the river valley, on which now 
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stand the buildings of the Kansas State University. Captain 
John Brown stood upright and solitary on the little ridge all 
that exciting afternoon, not once to my knowledge firing a shot, 
a target for every pro-slavery marksman, walking up and down, 
compelling us all to take advantage of every shelter the inequali- 
ties of surface offered, while directing us, “to fire low,’ “take 
good sight,” “aim at their feet,” and similar commands. Walker 
came down from Mount Oread with his little force, and by sun- 
down the enemy turned in hurried retreat. I don’t now remem- 
ber the number of slain and wounded on their side, but it was 
large, while ours was inconsiderable. We were victors. As the 
sun went down Governor Geary arrived with a squadron of 
cavalry, which was quickly used to prevent our following the 
marauders who had burned and murdered. John Brown left as 
suddenly as he had appeared. And a year passed before I met 
him again. 
RICHARD J. HINTON. 


A LANDSCAPE MOOD. 


A rich-toned landscape, touched with darkling gold 
Of misty, throbbing corn-fields and with haze 

Of softly-tinted hills and dreaming wold 

Lies warm with raiment of sweet summér rays; 
And in the magic air there lives a free 

And subtle feeling of the distant sea. 

The perfect day slides softly to its end, 

The sunset paints the tender evening sky, 

The shadows shroud the hills with grey and lend 
A softened touch of ancient mystery ; 

And ere the silent change of heaven’s light 

I feel the coming glory of the night. 


O for the sweet and sacred earnest gaze 

Of eyes divine with strange and yearning tears, 
To feel with ine the beauty of our days, 

The glorious sadness of our mortal years, 

The noble misery of the spirit’s strife, 

The joy and splendour of the body’s life. 
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APULIAN VULTUR. 


A STRAIGHT line drawn from Barletta, on the Adriatic, to Salerno, 
on the western coast of Italy, passes through the midst of that 
border land of Lucania and Apulia which is described by Horace 
as having nursed his early years. A line of railway connecting 
Foggia with Potenza in Basilicata, which is in process of .con- 
struction, will make this country easier of access in a few years, 
but for the present it remains among the more difficult pilgrim- 
ages to the shrine of memory. Striking inland from Foggia at 
sunrise one chill February morning, over a portion of the line 
which is completed as far as the limits of the great Apulian 
plain, I reached, after some two hours’ travelling, the present 
terminus of Rochetta, situated among the outlying spurs of the 
great central range. : 

At the station a small post carriage of primeval construc- 
tion was waiting, bound for Melfi, and after due discussion 
of the problem how to pack the driver, seven peasants and 
myself, into a conveyance calculated to hold four inside and 
two out, we solved the difficulty by seating two upon the 
board behind, and one upon the roof, and started for the 
hills. The roads were inches thick with mud from the recent 
rains, and deeply rutted by the heavy carri which bring the oil 
and wine from the mountains to the terminus, for ultimate 
conveyance to the part of Bari, and this stage of the journey, 
which occupied some four hours, was spent in exquisite dis- 
comfort. The scenery grew in charm as we advanced into the 
hills, covered with green underwood and wintry beech and oak, 
through whose dead copper foliage the pearly ridges beyond 
were framed in a succession of beautiful pictures. At last a 
snowy peak appeared before us, with three parallel shoulders 
running up like a treble wave towards the clouds that 
hung about its cone. The lower slopes were covered with 
forest, and the delicate grey green of olive woods filled up the 
valleys below. ‘This was the famous Vultur of Apulia. We 
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mounted and mounted to descend again, and at last beyond the 
ridge of hill, a long, straggling, many-towered Italian town came 
into view, bastioned by a huge, feudal castle, standing boldly 
upon the rock which terminated abruptly over the entrance to 
the main ascending street. 

It was the first day that the sun had shone for some time 
past, and consequently all the women folk were washing 
linen in the ample fountains at the entrance of the town, and 
every available foot of rock below the castle walls was spread 
with garments of every hue and shape laid out to dry. In 
spite of this apparent zeal for cleanliness, the streets of Melfi 
formed no exception in the matter of dirt to the prevailing 
rule of South Italian towns, and the rain, instead of washing 
them, had only thickened the refuse and filth which accumulated 
on the slippery pavements up which our horses pulled with 
difficulty, to deposit me at the humble hostel and trattoria 
Palmién. Humble as was this tavern, it at least could boast of 
a couple of bedrooms, and anticipating that its accommodation 
would be superior to that of Venosa, I had intended to ride or 
drive across to the object of my pilgrimage, and return to Melfi 
to sleep ; but the resources of the town in the matter of trans- 
port had been exhausted by the engineers of the projected railway, 
and my project of walking there was laughed to scorn by the 
assembled wisdom of the hosteiry, and finally crushed by the 
announcement that an unbridged river had to be crossed, if one 
took the short ten mile road, instead of the seventeen mile high- 
way followed by the post—the “pauper aquae Daunus,” which 
was just now belying its ancient reputation and running waist 
high with the recent rains. There was nothing for it, therefore, 
but to submit once more to the local post carriage which 
accomplishes the distance twice daily in some four hours and a 
half ; so, after a tolerable breakfast, I set out in tompany with 


an ancient man who had attached himself to me to saunter 


round the quaint old town, 

What is it that in Italy makes ruin twice as picturesque 
as in all other lands, that invests decay with a gentle poetry 
and pathos, that even lends a grace to misery and squalor ? 
The little town was dirty and wretched enough ; the people 
shivered in the tattered cloaks Grawn round their chins; the 
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plaster fell from mouldering wall and cornice; decaying vege- 
tables littered the pavements; and yet,—the sun came out 
from behind a cloud, and there was not a note one would have 
changed. And this little mountain town was once a mighty 
name, for yonder feudal castle was the palace of Apulia’s Norman 
kings. It was here that the metropolis of the first Norman 
state was fixed, when the services of these wandering soldiers of 
fortune, in expelling the Saracens from Southern Italy, had 
established their claim to the Apulian province. Setting out 
from here under the leadership of the adventurous sons of 
Tancred of Hauterille, they defeated the armies of Leo the 
Ninth, and with a diplomacy not untempered with superstition, 
knelt humbly at the feet of their prisoner, and swore a fealty to 
the Pope which the kingdom of Naples maintained until its 
absorption in greater Italy. It was here, some eight hundred 
years ago, that a mighty pageant was witnessed, when a synod of 
a hundred bishops met at Melfi, and Pope Nicholas the second 
conferred on the most illustrious of Tancred’s sons, Robert the 
Guiscard, the ducal title to Calabria and Apulia, and all such 
lands in Italy and Sicily as he might hereafter rescue from 
Saracens and Greeks ; thus cementing an alliance and securing a 
protection which, in spite of all his deeds of blood, and his 
previous temporary excommunication, ensured the ambitious 
Norman a place in Dante’s paradise : 


‘* Poscia trasse Guglielmo, e Rincardo 
E il duca Gottifredi la mia vista 
Per quella Croce, e Roberto Guiscardo.” 


One cannot trace in the modern population an agricultural 
people whose labour is renumerated with a wage of from seven 
to nine francs a week, any remnant of that hardy Norse physique 
which could fell a horse at a blow, of those unconquered warriors 
who followed Boemund through the wilds of Epirus to the battle 
of the cross in the distant east and the principality of Antioch. 
An earthquake, which wrought great havoc here nearly half a 
century ago, has destroyed all that was worth preserving of their 
cathedral church; only the castle, restored and rendered habitable, 
and a few towers of the city wall remain of Melfi’s ancient glory. 
Of its classic age there is no record, but the five sareophagi 
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APULIAN VULTUR. 


preserved in the Municipio indicate its existence in Roman 
days. Perhaps even—and there is a pleasure in such conjecture 
—it was here that the boy Horace was staying with some neigh- 
bours over the hills that day when he wandered upon the slopes 
of Vultur and was covered over with leaves by the wood-pigeons, 
when, tired out with play, he fell asleep ; for the mountain itself 
is too far from Venusium for a boy’s morning ramble, though 
the circumference is wide, and the poet's birthplace lies among 
its lower spurs. 

As the famous lines come back to memory, it strikes one 
as appropriate that the pigeon, in a domesticated form, has 
remained a tradition here perhaps ever since those days, for 
every tower and gable is loopholed for the birds, ‘and large 
flights of them catch the sunlight as they circle overhead. 
As we mount up the slope, my ancient guide points out the 
direction in which lie the places that preserve the old familiar 
names, the border villages of the poet's youth. That way lies 
Acerenza, beyond a doubt the “celsae nidum Acherontiae,’— 
yonder in the plain Forenza, the “ pingue arvum humilis Forenti.” 
The Abbadia de’ Banzi suggests the glades of Bantia, and per- 
haps a certain Fontana Grande is no other than the crystal 
spring which the poet well foretold he would set in the roll of 
historic fountains. ‘The “ pingue arvum,’ the rich soil belongs to 
all this land, for Vultur is an extinct volcano, and its well- 
watered black voleanic earth is very fruitful. Among the oak 
and beech woods on the mountain side are two secluded lakes, 
deep and well stocked with fish, a spot well adapted, and, need- 
less to say, selected, for a monastery ; and no pleasanter site for 
solitude and contemplation could well be found than the secluded 
Capuchin establishment of S. Michele. But alas! for another 
dead association. ‘l'hese pleasant hermitages, where men made 
quietness their bride, are tenantless to-day, and the statelier 
establishments of the cities are filled with alien folk. The brown 
monk and the white, once grouped in all the pride of possession 
round the cloister portal, are few in number now, and only issue 
from some refuge in the narrow streets to slink unnoticed on 
their way. 

There was a spot near Melfi, this little town of half-forgotten 
traditions, that seemed to touch the key-note of the scene with a 
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peculiar pathos, a small deserted Franciscan monastery on a crest 
of hill away from the town towards the ascending ribs of Vultur. 


The frontage of the church was stained and old and decaying ; 


in the area before it a tottering cross was supported by an 
ancient pillar ; the windows of the cells were blind and barred, 
and, enclosed in a mouldering wall, was what my guide informed 
me had once been a splendid garden—all desolation now ; only a 
single pine tree and one tall cypress, surviving side by side, re- 
membered better days. The monks had been dispossessed under 
the general edict, but the building was turned to no account. 
An old Franciscan who had found a refuge in the town came 
thither every morning to celebrate the mass. I can conceive 
few sadder pictures than that of the old monk climbing morning 
after morning to the faded shrine and the abandoned home to 
do the daily service in an empty church—growing older and 
older, with so much passed away never to return; all that his 
life seemed meant for failed and faded, with no new voice to eall 
it back to life like his, the founder's, who sleeps in the shadowy 
erypt at Assisi. Yet day by day he will come back there un- 
heeded, until some morning the mass will not be celebrated, for 
they will have carried him out to his nameless grave, not in the 
shadow of the familiar walls, but in the common sepulchre, 





whither no mourner will follow him; for years and years ago 


he gave up the world, and the world in return has taken from 
him all for which he gave it up. 

I had engaged the outside seat of the old yellow coach that 
plies between Melfi and Venosa, a privilege which may always 
be secured in this country. by paying for an inside place which 
has a higher market value. It was already well on in the after- 
noon when the necessary cobbling of diligence and harness, and 
the conclusion of several animated disputes in incomprehensible 
patois between the driver and other persons unknown enable us 
to make a start. ‘The drive occupied the best part of five hours ; 
we passed but one village all the way, and that soon after leav- 
ing Melfi. The straggling village of Rapollo lying under its 
ruined castle has a peculiar character of its own, from the fact 
chat the porous rock on which it is built is tunnelled into a 
number of caverns or cellars for the making and storage of wine, 
each closed with an arched doorway. The country round was 
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like a garden, with parks of olive and almond trees in blossom, 
with slopes of young maize and corn, while in the valley hollows 
brown canes of last year’s growth were waving. The rock sends 
forth innumerable springs ; in places all the surface was dripping, 
and ferns grew thickly in the shade under dark clusters of over- 
hanging ivy. In another month, what violets, what narcissi, 
what anemones will star this pleasant garden of spring! A little 
farther, a wide torrent bed came into view, with an ample stream 
running even now along its winding course. This was the 
Ofanto, boyhood’s familiar Aufidus, whose excesses in the season 
of the grande aqua are still the terror of the country side. As 
we proceeded, the scenery grew tamer, though it still preserved 
its charm of richness and verdure. Slowly and painfully we as- 
cended the last incline, and as the twilight fell, the driver pointed 
out, upon a high tableland, intersected witli many valleys, 
bowered deep in olive woods, the towers of Venosa. It was 
quite dark ere we reached the town, and the solitary lights were 
those of the castle windows and the little inn at which we 
halted. The first aspect of the latter was not encouraging. A 
narrow dirty stair of stone led up to a floor containing a kitchen 
and two rooms, both of which bore evidence of being the con- 
vivial meeting-place of the Venosini. The landlord, a big cheery- 
looking fellow, like the. type of the stage gipsy at home, with 
clean-shaven face, except for two short side whiskers, and large 
rings in his ears, expressed his regret that they had no separate 
rooms, only beds; however, there was but one other traveller 
sleeping there that night. I then noticed in the corner of the 
room several collapsible iron beds with due complement of 
mattresses stacked, and these, as occasion required, were arranged 
in one or both of the two rooms when the dining and drinking 
was over. 

The inn filled up quickly with a strange mixed company, 
guests in cloth, and guests in fustian; the “personages” of the 
little town, and foremen from the neighbouring railway works 
thronged in and ordered supper. A minestru, a dish of macca- 
roni, and finocchi were all to be obtained for about nine soldi, 
and the conversation soon became general, its principal staple 
being the misdeeds of the ecclesiastics and the oppression of the 
fiscal system, and I was glad to find myself not only tolerated, 
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but even welcomed. When the majority had departed, some 
seven or eight of us set to playing the game of tocco, a game 
which is probably of no small antiquity. In the first place, a 
soldé is contributed all round, and a litre of wine is sent for. 
Then at a given signal all present shoot out a certain number of 
fingers of the right hand, as in the game of morra; the digits 
are added up, and the number counted round the players until 
the total is reached. The individual upon whom this number 
falls, becomes the ruler of the feast. He pours out the wine and 
offers a full glass to any one he chooses, unless he elects to drink 
it himself; the person selected must, however, first ask permission 
to drink from the player seated on the ruler’s left, who is the 
real “arbiter bibendi,” as he may veto the choice, and direct the 
glass to be passed on to another. Only one glass may be used 
throughout, and though there is not much fun in the game, it 
leads to the consumption of a good many measures of wine, for 
no one is willing to stop until he has for at least one turn 
occupied the position of ruler, and secured the privilege of 
drinking all the wine himself, should he so elect. Perhaps it 
was by the hazard of fingers that in the ancient days they fixed 
upon the arbiter of the drinking-bout at whose election Venus 
was said to preside, and the focco is another survival of ancient 
manners. It was only when the cask was empty and the host 
had decided that it was too late to broach a new one, that my 
companions withdrew from the carouse ; then the iron beds were 
jointed together, the mattresses were unrolled, and I prepared to 
turn in for the night. 

The modern Venosa, although it has some seven or eight thou- 
sand inhabitants, is but a poor little town. With the exception 
of the deep-moated castle, with its two massive round towers, 
round which is the central semi-circular piazza, the houses are 
all poor and squalid ; the principal church has lost all archi- 
tectural features under numberless coats of whitewash ; and if a 
certain fragment of ruin, still described as the Casa del Orazio, 
dates from the Roman time, it is almost all that remains of the 
ancient colony. The scenery is far tamer than at Melfi; but the 
rounded shoulders of hill are pleasantly green, the hollows are 
filled with glorious groves of olives, and there is a fair outlook 
towards the broader valley through which the little Daunus 
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APULIAN VULTUR. 


escapes to join the torrent Autidus in the plain towards Canne 
and the sea. It is easiest, escaping through the long single street 
some distance into the open country, wandering through the 
unchanged olive woods, to fill up the gaps of time. If the pre- 
valent custom among the peasants of modern Italy, of living 
together in their towns and villages, and thence going out to the 
fields to labour, does not date only from the insecurity of the 
middle ages, but is as old as classic days, the ancient Samnite 
community doubtless occupied the actual site of the modern 
town, and the paternal house of the poet must have lain some- 
where among those narrow streets ; and there, too, one may choose 
a site for the school of Flarius, the country pedagogue, which the 
sons of the smarter Venusians used to frequent with slate and 
satchel on the shoulder. Perhaps these very fields were a part 
of the “macrum agellum ” of that honest freed man whose simple 
affection for his son the poet has made immortal. ' For me there 
is a certain pleasure in cheating fancy with these dim conjectures 
among his own familiar hills, in the remote birthplace of my 
favourite poet, the kindly satirist, the austere epicurean, the most 
lovable figure of antiquity. 

Returning towards Venosa, I came upon what looked at first 
sight like a ruined Abbey and Church, but upon closer inspection 
they rather appeared never to have been completed beyond their 
present state. These buildings are made up largely of materials 
taken from ruins of antiquity, notably an amphitheatre which 
occupied the same site, and sepulchral monuments, inscriptions 
and fragments of ornament are fitted in indiscriminately. The 
‘Church of St. Trinita, which is finished up to the clerestory and 
then roofed over, was consecrated as early as the middle of the 
eleventh century by Pope Nicholas IL, the patron of the Nor- 
mans, and it contains, among other tombs of warriors with 
inscriptions now scarcely decipherable, the graves of Robert 
Guiscard and his first wife Aberarda. The latter bears a super- 
scription which tells that her famous son, the terrible Boemund, 
lies buried at Canosa; while over the great Guiscard’s monu- 
mental arch the little town has proudly written,— 


Parva Venosa nitet tantis decorata sepulehris. 
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748 APULIAN VULTUR. 

Round the high altar were hung several complete suits of women’s 

and children’s clothes, votive offerings for a cure that followed 

on some pilgrimage hither, a form of thanksgiving as old as 

classic times, and surviving both in Greece and Italy. There 

were many plaits, too, of women’s hair suspended, a feature I have 

noticed throughout the South of Italy. The people are very poor, 

and in this they dedicate, perhaps, their most valuable possession. 
Heavy clouds were drawing down the slopes of Vultur, and the | 

Bi whole sky was grey and cold, so after exploring some extensive 

Jewish catacombs of the fourth or fifth century, tunnelled in the | 

soft yolcanic rock, I determined to be moving, and found a little 

carriage to take me down to Cerignola, a station on the line from 

Foggia to Bari, distant some seven or eight hours by road. The 

} pilgrimage would have been more complete had I returned to 

ie Melfi and driven thence past Acerenza, a long day’s drive to 

Potenza in Basilicata, to descend by the western line to Juanto, 

where the Galeesus winds to sea through pleasant pasture lands, 

and a country renowned for honey, wine and olive, for the heavy 

tleeces of its sheep and the mildness of its winters, the corner of 

all earth to which my poet gave the second preference in his. 

selection of a site wherein to spend declining years. But I knew | 

the pleasant bay, with its famous oysters, and its hundred fish | 

of old, the quaint old town on the rock islet where streets are 

narrowest, and where the Greek tongue still is heard in the alleys. 

of the fisher-folk. So I dropped down once more to the “ piscosi 

mecenia Bari,” to hear another mass on Sunday morning in the 

crypt of St. Nicola, by the red marble column, che fu donna 
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ane peccunte, and which swam across the sea unaided to the beach, i 
5 longing for its ancient place by the saint’s episcopal chair ; and. 


so on, past Egnatia, the last stage in Meczenas’ celebrated journey, | 
where, doubtless, the old miracle which the poet scoffed at is still 

turned to some account, to Brindisi, the end for the moment, also, 

of “my journey and my paper.” 
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TOYNBEE HALL. 


Most people know Toynbee Hall by name, but with this their 
knowledge, not infrequently, ends. Its origin, its constitution, 
its objects and principles, even its precise locality, are matters 
upon which there are wide-spread vagueness and even occa- 
sional misconception. It may therefore be of interest to briefly 
sketch the growth and aims of this remarkable institution, and 
to set forth its connexion with some of the larger features of 
our age. 

All those familiar with our leading Universities are aware 
how, from time to time, they are caught in the sweep of some 
great idea which lays hold with overmastering force upon all 
the best men of a generation, giving them a common stamp, a 
common bond, and a common principle of action. Oxford, in 
especial, has throughout her history been signalised by these 
“movements ”—religious, intellectual, political—which have 
often ultimately permeated our whole national life. The latest 
of these movements, the one which for a couple of decades has 
vitally affected both Universities, may be comprehensively 
described as social. Its mainspring has been an interest in the 
welfare of the people at large, more especially the workers and 
toilers in our great cities; the problem which it has set itself to 
solve is: How to bring the Universities and the people into liv- 
ing and fruitful contact. Foremost among the leaders of this 
movement at Oxford, till within the last few years, was Arnold 
Toynbee. He was a tutor at Balliol College. Weak health 
had prevented him, during his undergraduate days, from obtain- 
ing the usual honours open to a man of his ability, but as’ 
lecturer he soon made a deep impression, and became one of the 
most conspicuous figures in the University. He belonged to the 
newer school of political economists who have brought in the 
historic method to modify the abstract conclusions of Ricardo 
and Mill. But what gave him his singular power was not any 
particular view or doctrine, but the intense and profound 
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750 TOYNBEE HALL. 
sympathy with his labouring and suffering fellow-countrymen 
which was the very soul of his teaching, which dominated his 
whole life-work, and which even lent a rare and strange spiritu- 
ality to his face. It may indeed be said, with truth, that he 
literally died in the service of the cause which he loved so well. 
Feeling convinced that some of the principles advocated in Mr. 
Henry George’s “ Poverty and Progress” were incorrect, and 
calculated to raise false hopes among the classes to whom the 
book was chiefly addressed, he delivered some lectures criticis- 
ing Mr. George’s theories, and indicating safer paths of social 
reform. These lectures originally given at Oxford, were repeated 
to working-men audiences in London. The strain of addressing 
excited and far from uniformly friendly gatherings proved too 
much for his nervous and frail constitution, and worn out by his 
exertions he died in the autumn of 1883. 

So was he taken from his work, “dead ere his prime.” But 
those who had known and honoured him, and who had been 
touched by something of the same spirit as himself, felt it fitting 
that his labours should have a lasting memorial, and one that 
would help forward the cause which had been so near his heart. 
It was determined to found a settlement in the East End of 
London, where University men might take up their residence, 
and by actually living among the people, learn their real needs, 
whether moral or material, and thus gradually help to bridge 
over the gulf that separates class from class. In furtherance of 
this scheme meetings, numerously attended, were held at both 
Universities, and an influential general Committee was ap- 
pointed, embracing representatives from Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London. An association was then formed and _ legally in- 
corporated under the title of “The Universitiés Settlement in 
East London,” its main objects, as set forth in its original 
memorandum, being (a) -‘To provide education and the means of 
recreation for the poor, and to inquire into their condition, with 
the object of advancing their welfare ; (b) To acquire and 
maintain a house or houses for the residence of persons engaged 
in philanthropic or educational work. 

In pursuance of these objects the Association bought a site in 
Commercial Street, Whitechapel, a few minutes’ walk from 
Aldgate Station, and upon it they proceeded to erect a block of 
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TOYNBEE HALL. 751 
buildings to which they gave the name of Toynbee Hall. The 
Hall comprised a number of residential chambers, a large dining- 
room and drawing-room, a lecture-room and a number of class- 
rooms. The preliminary expenses thus incurred amounted to 
over £10,000, raised partly by subscription and partly by loan. 
The Rev. S. A. Barnett, the well-known vicar of St. Jude’s, 
Whitechapel, was appointed Warden of the new establishment ; 
and in 1884, when it was first opened, more than a dozen mem- 
bers of the University took up their quarters there as Residents. 

Thus the scheme had taken concrete shape. But before going 
on to sketch its further development, it may be well to pause 
for a moment and to consider some of the difficulties which lay 
in its path. Foremost among these was the danger that besets 
every enterprise rising above the level of the commonplace, that, 
when the first flush of enthusiasm and excitement dies down, the 
movement may begin to flag. Amateur philanthropy, appealing 
to generous and romantic instincts, is seductive at first, but amid 
hard, prosaic facts, and the drudgery of detail, it is only too apt. 
to lose its charm. Might it not be that Toynbee Hall would 
only add another to the list of ventures which have begun with 
high aspirations and hopes, and have ended in disappointment or 
disaster? Then, again, there was the danger that this advance 
on the part of the Universities might be received in a sullen or 
suspicious spirit. The working man is apt to be distrustful of 
overtures from his social superiors, “to tear the Greeks even 
when bearers of gifts.” If the new scheme was to succeed, it 
was needful to avoid the spirit or even the appearance of patron- 
age. Moreover, obstacles of a different nature were to be appre- 
hended from the alarmists who are always ready to brand any 
progressive movement as “ atheistic” or “ socialistic,” and thus to 
discredit it with many excellent people. 

But, happily, Toynbee Hall had some special advantages in 
dealing with these difficulties. Though, in some respects, a new: 
venture, it was in no way eccentric or paradoxical; it was the 
outcome of a genuine feeling, and was adapted to a genuine need. 
It had wisely determined to make use of existing local institu- 
tions and agencies in the attainment of its end, instead of 


attempting hazardous experiments on its own behalf. Moreover,. 


in its first Warden it had a man of almost unique experience in 
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East End work, of singular practical gifts and insight, and of 
established influence and reputation in the district, while some 
of the earliest Residents were specially fitted, both by character 
and attainments, for the enterprise in hand. 

These Residents form the nucleus of the whole system. They 
are men who, upon the completion of their University career, 
have settled in London, and who have made the East End their 
home. ‘The period of time during which they remain at the Hall 
varies. Some have had their quarters there uninterruptedly 
since it was opened, while others have taken up their abode for 
a year or two, or for a few months. Lach resident has his 
private sitting-room and bedrvom, but all meals are served in 
common in the dining-room. Thus, while every one pays for 
board and lodging in the ordinary way, a corporate and semi- 
collegiate life is maintained. Since the Hall was opened, there 
have been at one time or another over sixty of these Residents. 
Some of them have been men of independent means, who have 
thus been able to devote practically their whole time to phil- 
anthropic or educational work. The majority, however, have 
been professionally engaged as clergymen, journalists, engineers, 
lecturers, and so forth, and have consequently had only their 
evenings or other spare hours to spend in the service of their 
neighbours. 

It is the Residents who organise the lectures, meetings, and 
entertainments held at the Hall; it is they who manage an 
important section of the funds; and, above all, it is they who, 
by living a life of refinement and high endeavour in the very 
heart of poverty, squalor, and degradation, seek unobtrusively 
but persistently to give a higher tone to their environment; they 
are the leaven that in time may leaven the whole mass. They 
are not, however, left alone or unsupported in their labours. 
They have the co-operation of a large body of Associates, who 
are unable to take up their abode at the Settlement, but who pay 
visits from time to time, and who help in the public work of the 
Hall. In a town like London there are always a number of men 
and women willing and even anxious to ‘do something’ on behalf 


of their fellows, but who are at a loss to find some starting point 


for their efforts. To such Toynbee Hall offers the needed 
vantage-ground. If they will only put their gifts and their 
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enthusiasm at its service, it will direct them into the jproper 
channel, and utilise them to the best advantage. By this means 
unity and diversity are secured side by side ; narrowness, stag- 
nation and monotony are avoided. 

Such are the workers: let us turn to their work. For pur- 
poses of classification it may be roughly divided into three 
groups—though these groups, to some degree, overlap. (1)}Hdu- 
cation (2) Entertainment (3) Social investigation and reform. 

It has, perhaps, been in its educational aspect that Toynbee 
Hall has hitherto accomplished most. True to its method, it has 
made use of existing agencies; in especial, one which has been 
the outcome of a spirit similar to its own—the University 
Extension System. In few places was that system calculated to 
render greater benefits than in Whitechapel, where so little had 
been done for higher education, and Toynbee Hall has become 
the basis of “ Extension” in the district. A Resident is one 
of the secretaries for the Whitechapel centre, and all the 
lectures are given in the public rooms of the Settlement. 
These courses of lectures have been delivered by some of the 
most eminent members of the Extension staff, including 
Professor Gardiner and Mr. Churton Collins, and they have com- 
prised history, literature, science, and political economy. In the 
winter and spring terms four courses of lectures on different 
subjects are, as a rule, given concurrently, and attract large 
audiences, the ordinary fee being reduced to the nominal sum of 
one shilling for residents in the East End. In the examinations 
held in connexion with these lectures the Whitechapel centre 
has greatly distinguished itself, and the students have carried 
off an unusual number of certificates. In addition to the Exten- 
sion courses a very large number of classes and reading parties, 
about fifty in all, have been set on foot, in some of which the 
work of the public lectures is carried on, while in others instruc- 
tion is given to those who are unable, for whatever reason, to 


become regular Extension students. All the agencies hitherto: 


mentioned are educational, in the strictest sense, and their work 
is greatly furthered by the library which has been added to the 
buildings of the Settlement. This library now contains between 
four and five thousand books, and the attendance at it has so 
increased that there is a danger of overcrowding. 
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: Besides the above severer and more systematic methods of in- 
P: struction, there are others of a lighter kind. At frequent inter- 
g vals during the winter months single lectures of a popular 
character are delivered by many of the most eminent men of the 
day, while on Sunday evening somewhat similar addresses - 
are given upon ethical or philosophical subjects, often by 
distinguished University specialists. Outside help of this nature 
has always been generously forthcoming. Liberal public support 
has also been rendered to the Hall in a somewhat different direc- 
tion. Literature and science are not the only factors in education: 
art has also its rightful place, and of this fact the Warden and 
Residents have not been unmindful. During the last few years, 
a picture exhibition has been held every Easter in connexion 
with the Hall. Great artists and private colleetors, with 
praiseworthy public spirit, have lent paintings of various 
schools, and often of great value, to this “ Kast-End Academy,” 
.. which has remained open for two or three weeks, and which has 
i been free to all comers. How greatly the boon has been appre- 
He ciated is evident from the fact that the two last exhibitions were 
each attended by over 50,000 visitors. Encouragement of a more 
practical kind has been given to the artistic taste of the district 
by the establishment of a school of handicraft, whose members 
have received instruction in decoration, metal work, and similar 
high-class branches of industry. 

It might be thought that the curriculum of the Hall was thus 
I. sufficiently varied; but another point remains. The residents 
: have recognised the truth of the Shaksperean dictum, “ Home- 
; keeping youths (and maids) have ever homely wits,” and they 
have therefore made foreign travel an element in the liberal 
education which they seek to provide. The Toynbee Travellers’ 
Club has made successive expeditions to Venice, Florence, and 
Perugia, and is now preparing to explore Switzerland. In this . 
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way a large number of people, mostly teachers, who would never 
a . . 
¥ otherwise have been able to afford the expense, have managed, 
at an incredibly small cost to visit some of the fairest and most ae 
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historic places of the earth. What a relief, or rather, what a 
revelation, must such a visit be to a Board school master or 
mistress, jaded and cramped by a narrowing routine: it is as a 
very leap to light and to life. 
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TOYNBEE HALL. 


But in speaking of these expeditions, we have approached the 
entertainment side of the work of the Settlement, and to this we 
now naturally pass. “In no way,” says a recent report, “is the 
Settlement carrying out the original idea of the Association more 
truly than by becoming, to an increasing extent, a centre of 
social life in East London.” During the winter months, more 
especially, the drawing-room and dining-room of the Hall are 
used for meetings of the most varied description. Teas and 
suppers to members of East End clubs; parties to railway porters, 
policemen, or working women; conversaziones of University 
Extension students ; concerts by University and other musical 
societies ; conferences of teachers or co-operators: these are some 
of the multifarious gatherings of which the public rooms of the 
Settlement have been the scene. In the summer months a band 
plays on frequent occasions in the open quadrangle of the Hall, 
and last June the Warden gave a most successful party on a large 
scale to friends both from East and West, when all the buildings 
and the quadrangle (brilliantly illuminated) were crowded by 
visitors of every class. It is, of course, impossible to measure 
definitely the results of these entertainments and gatherings ; 
their effects must be, for the most part, impalpable and hidden 
from view, but who can doubt that they have brought an interest 
and a colour into lives, sorely in need of them—that they 
have promoted good temper, good fellowship, and good manners ? 

Closely allied to these meetings held at the Hall itself, there 
are others promoted by the Residents: such as the excursions of 
the Union of Extension Students to places of interest in London 
and its neighbourhood; the debates, concerts, and social evenings 
at local clubs ; and, perhaps, most beneficial of all, the holiday 
visits of East End children to the country. Thus the benefits of 
the Hall, as an instrument of recreation, are extended to every 
class, and to every age. 


But the Settlement is intended to be more than a place of . 


education and entertainment; it is to be an engine of social in- 
vestigation and reform. It is in the East End that many of the 
ost pressing political and economic problems of our complex 
nodern life present themselves in their acutest form. There, as 
owhere else, are felt such evils as sweating, over-crowding, and 
Pauper immigration; there is the fittest field for careful and 
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impartial inquiry, and to such inquiry the Residents devote 
much time and zeal. Totake one instance. At the period of the 
match-girls’ strike, four representatives of the Settlement set 
themselves to collect trustworthy information from both sides as 
to the points in dispute; the result of these inquiries was 
published in leading newspapers, and, in all probability, helped 
to the solution of the crisis. But, as arule, in the matter of 
social reform, as in education, the Hall does not so much originate 
as ally itself with already existing agencies. What East 
London wants is. not new systems, but men of education and 
character to put into effective working the methods that are to 
hand. Thus, several of the Residents serve on local committees 
of the Charity Organisation Society ; others are almoners for the 
Society for the Relief of Distress ; others, again, have identified 
themselves with the co-operative movement in the district. But, 
perhaps, none have done more valuable work than those who 
have undertaken the duties of voluntary managers of the East 
End Board schools, and who have thus acquired first-hand 
knowledge of the working of our Primary Education system, 
with the many fiercely debated questions that it involves. 
Their efforts, as managers, have been very largely devoted to 
improving the status and widening the outlook of the teachers in 
these schools. They were, for the most part, isolated, immersed 
in routine duties. ‘Toynbee Hall has brought them into connex- 
ion with one another, and has put them in touch with new 
ideas and ideals. It has even done more; it has fostered the 
growth under its very walls of two buildings, modelled after it- 
self, and specially designed as residences for teachers, who are 
thus enabled, in the heart of London, to live a corporate and 
collegiate life. 

Such briefly is Toynbee Hall, such its spirit and its work. 
May it not reasonably claim to have, at least, justified its 
existence, to have not been altogether unworthy of him whose 
memory it perpetuates? And, yet, how much remains for it to 
do! It has but made a beginning, but touched the fringe of 
many a great question. It must still cry out for help of all 
kinds; for more friends, more workers, more sympathy with its 
efforts, more understanding of its aims, Let it but secure these, 
and its influence upon the future of East London—uypon its local 
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THE ENEMY. 157 
government, its education, its amusements, even its religion may 
be incalculable. But East London has not been the only gainer. 
Residents and associates would be the first to acknowledge their 
own debt, to which the Warden has given noble expression. 
“They who came to teach have stopped to learn. At the feet of 
the poor they have realised something of what love can do, and 
patience can bear. They have seen real troubles, a real fight for 
life—they have gained sympathy as they felt for the poor, they 
have gained in humility as they have stood before the good re- 
vealed in what is called common or unclean. ‘ The gain is 
obvious; their gift, to themselves at any rate; seems small in 
comparison.” 


F. S. Boas. 





THE ENEMY. 
AFTER CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 


A TENEBROUS tempest was my youth, by rare 
Sun-gleams illumined ; rain and winter hoar 
Have ravaged my life’s garden, whose trees wear 
Their green and golden fruit no more, no more ! 


Lo! I have touched the autumn of my thought, 
And I must needs take up the rake and spade 

To gather up the earth where storms have wrought 
Hollows as deep as those in grave-garths made. 


Who knows if the fresh flowers, with which are rife 
My dreams, may draw from soil washt like sea-ooze, 
The mystic aliment that strength imparts ? 


Oh grief! Oh heart-ache! Time eats into life, 
And th’ obscure enemy that gnaws our hearts 
Drinks up and thrives upon the blood we lose! - 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE FUTURE. 


A CELEBRATED western sage has told us not to prophesy unless 
we know, and in taking up the pen I am mindful of this golden 
precept. But without being a prophet, or the son of a prophet, 
and by simply taking a stand upon what has been already done, 
and casting an eye along the course of experiment, it is possible 
to predict, with a fair amount of certainty, some, at least, of the 
electrical triumphs of the future. 

Let us begin with the telegraph, which was the first great 
practical application of electrical science. It is safe to say that 
the telegraph by land and sea will extend until its ramifications 
enlace the whole habitable surface of the planet with a net-work 
of wires as complete as the system of sensory nerves in the 
‘human body. ‘The isles of the ocean as well as the great con- 
tinents will all be connected together by a sympathetic bond of 
union, so that whatever happens in one of these, shall be known 
with lightning speed in the rest. The ends of the earth will 
thus be knit together, and ignorance of each other's wants, ideas, 
and feelings will become impossible amongst the different 
members of mankind. Improved methods of telegraphing:will 
probably increase the speed of messages, especially on submarine 
cables. In cables, as is well known, the electric signals are 
retarded because they induce electricity of an opposite kind in 
the surrounding water. These contrary electricities attract each 
other, and thus the signal currents are, so to speak, held back by 
the tie they have created. Means of suppressing this impediment 
have still to be successfully applied. 

Again, it is possible to improve the systems of “ multiplex ” 
telegraphy, that is to say, the methods of signalling by which 
more than one message is conveyed by the same wire at the 
same time. In an ordinary telegraph the signals are formed by 
short currents or gouts of electricity of equal strength, following 
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each other in rapid succession, with regular intervals or “spaces ” 
between. But it is possible to increase the carrying capacity of 
the wire by sending signals of different kinds through it to- 
gether, and sifting these at the ends by special instruments. 
Hence, we have one class of multiplex telegraphs. Moreover, by 
filling up the gaps or spaces between the signals of one message 
with signals of another message, and dealing them out in turn to 
separate instruments, we have another class of multiplex tele- 
graphs. By-and-by, perhaps, these two classes will be combined 
and the conductor utilised to its full extent. 

It does not seem likely that we shall ever be able to telegraph 
to any great distance without the use of a wire or special 
-channel for the current ; but it is possible to transmit messages 
through the earth and water, or the atmosphere for a little way. 
We shall probably have passing ships or balloons telegraphing to 
each other on the voyage, and even now, in America, a passenger 
by some of the trains can communicate with his friends.- This 
is done by means of induction through the air. A wire runs 
along the line, and the signal currents of the message are induced 
in it from the telegraph office on board the rushing train. 

An important saving of time will probably be effected by the 
introduction of a telegraphic shorthand. At present every letter 
of a word is laboriously: spelt out by the use of the Morse code of 
signals, each letter requiring on an average three distinct signal 
currents. Now as an English word contains on an average five 
letters, it follows that no less than fifteen separate signals are 
necessary to telegraph a single word. Putting aside, for the 
moment, the universal adoption of a brief telegraphic language, 
such as the Volapuk, much time would be gained by adopting a 
system of shorthand ; for instance, one based on syllables, rather 
than on letters, and employing a distinct set of signals for every 
syllable. It is, indeed, somewhat surprising that such a reform 


has not been carried out ere now. But there are slight faults in. - 


the language and in our mode of spelling which militate against 
the change. However, the Morse code, in its present form, is 
evidently moribund, and will some day be relegated to the limbo 
of antiquities. 

The growing use of the telephone will, perhaps, hasten these 
unprovements, for the telegraph will continue to hold the field 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE FUTURE. 


against the telephone by virtue of its greater speed. A person 
cannot talk faster than fifty or eighty words a minute, whereas 
the telegraph can be made to transmit hundreds of words per 
minute. Nevertheless, the telephone has all the advantage of a P 
conversation, with question and answer given without loss of 
intervening time, and the introduction of the instrument between 
towns far apart will certainly limit the use of the telegraph, 
without, however, entirely superseding the latter for press and 
rapid work. 

It is proved that the telephone can be used successfully over 
very long distances; for example, between New York and Chicago, 
about 1000 miles; and there is no reason to believe that it will 
not be applicable on much longer lines, erected for the purpose. 
As far as land lines go, its use is as capable of extension as that 
of the telegraph; but on submarine cables, as at present con- 
structed, the delicate vibratory currents of the instrument are so 
retarded and run together by induction, so blurred, in short, that 
the articulation becomes faint and muffled even on cables of less 
than a hundred miles in length, and is obliterated altogether on 
longer lines. Until we can suppress this induction, then, there is 
not much hope of our being able to speak by telephone to America, 
say, still less to Australia; but we could even now talk very well 
between Great Britain and Ireland, or to France, and other parts 
of the Continent. We may, therefore, confidently expect the day 
when {all Europe, Asia, and. Africa, and, through cables across 
Bebring Straits, all America too, both North and South, will be in 
telephonic communication. Had our prescient statesmen seen fit 
to round off the British dominions in North America by the 
acquisition of Alaska, the Canadians might have had their own 
telephone cables across the Behring Straits; but they will have 
to wait now until the Americans decide to lay them, unless, of 
course, the induction of longer cables across the Pacific Ocean is 
overcome. In addition to this inter-urban extension of the tele- 
phone, we may expect the increased use of the instrument in 
homes, and private premises, for speaking from room to room of ‘| 
a house or between the house itself and the offices, so that a ) 
master or mistress can give orders to the cook, or direct a 
tradesman without leaving the sitting-room or bedroom; and a 
inaster can instruct his coachman or his manager from his easy- 
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chair. Friends will also be able to converse together without 
having to undertake a journey. 
a country, and all the private houses of each town, and the public 
“call” offices of the streets, are connected together by telephone, 
it will be possible for any one to speak with another throughout 
the length and breadth of the system. 
not only with the Land’s End, but with Paris, or Brussels. 
whole world will be vibrating with the sound of many voices. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE FUTURE, 


Let us hope they will talk sensibly. 


The telephone is at a disadvantage witli the telegraph, not 
only in point of speed, but in not leaving a written record of the 
message. Attempts have been made to overcome this drawback, 


and make the instrument register its vibrations, either in the 
form of curves, or in the phonograph of Edison, by which the 
actual sounds might be preserved. They have not been success- 
ful hitherto ; but there is no need to despair, and this may yet 
be done, especially when we get a good “loud-speaking”’ tele- 
phone, that is, one which will utter with force as well as precision. 
In those days it will be possible for a political speaker, detained 
in his room by the gout or the influenza, to address a public 
meeting from his bed, if need be, the words being faithfully 
transmitted by the wire, and delivered to the reverent audience 
by a loud-speaking telephone mounted on the platform, and 
respectfully introduced by the chairman and his band of satellites. 


Or, if his strength is not capable of this effort at the time, the 


speech can be recorded in a phonograph at his leisure, and echoed 
forth by that means. Orators of insignificant appearance will 
be able to profit by this course; and it is not too much to suppose 
that some Demosthenes of the future will be little more than a 
wandering Voice, and be known to his countrymen, or the world 
in general, as the Great Invisible. But, in the case of those 


whose counterfeit presentment would enhance the effect of their 
eloquence, a magic lantern, capable of combining a set of trans- - 


parent photographs of the successive attitudes and gestures of 


the speaker, will project his likeness upon a screen, and working 


automatically, in time with the phonograph, will exhibit a pic- 
ture of the man, endowed with all the action and the animation 


of delivery. 


speaking in one place to-day and in another to-morrow, a states- 


Thus, too, instead of the existing tedious process of 
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In short, when all the towns of 


John o’ Groat’s may talk 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE FUTURE. 


man, or a lecturer, will be able to harangue the whole country 
from a hundred different centres at once. ‘There is also some 
prospect of a “telephote,” as it is called in advance, that is to 
say, an instrument for transmitting light by wire, as the tele- 
phone transmits sound. It is becoming, however, to speak with 
all reserve of this hypothetical invention. A number of crude 
experiments have already been made in this direction; but, as 
yet, they are hopelessly defective. Still, if we bear in mind how 
much has been achieved in the past, and consider that light and 
electricity are forms of energy which are intimately related and 
mutually convertible, we shall be justified in entertaining hopes 
that some day a means will be found of transforming a luminous 
image into electricity; and after transmitting that to a distance, re- 
producing the original image. If this is done, there will be little or 
no need of the magic lantern and the photograph, since a speaker 
by telephone will be rendered visible by an auxiliary telephote. 
Lovers will be able to see each other, while conversing at a 
distance. Doctors will examine their patients’ tongues in another 
town. ‘The drama will be “switched on” to private houses ; 
and on Sundays and holidays, even the poor will be able to 
enjoy a visual trip to wherever their fancy may incline. In hot 
weather a man will be able to refresh himself with a glimpse of 
the Alpine glaciers, or the icebergs of the Arctic Circle ; and in 
the rigors of a north-east wind he may taste the pleasures of 
imagination, by gloating over the palms and orchids of the 
tropics. Think of paying your shilling for a view of the geysers 
of the Yellowstone, or an eruption of Vesuvius, or a peep at the 
Yosemite Falls! 

The electric light will, of course, become very general; but it 
is doubtful whether it will be the carbon light, such as we know 
it. It is highly probable that another and better source of light 
from electricity will yet be introduced. It may be generated by 
means of gases, after the manner of the Geissler tube and the 
aurora borealis, or by direct production from vibratory discharges 
of electricity. For the recent experiments of Dr. Herz of Carls- 
ruhe point to the conclusion that light itself is merely an electro- 
magnetic disturbance of the luminiferous ether which permeates 
all bodies, just as Clerk Maxwell had foretold. If this is so, we 
may discover a way of directly producing these electro-magnetic 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE FUTURE. 7635 
waves; in short, of manufacturing light. In this case, the 
dynamo would probably be discarded ; but, to all appearance, it 
has a useful career before it, as the generator of electricity, not 
only for lighting but for motive purposes. The power which 
it transforms into electricity will come not merely from the 
combustion of coal, but from such natural sources as winds, 
waves, and waterfalls. A lighthouse may be illuminated by the 
waves which beat around its rocky base ; a hamlet by the wind 
which blows upon the hill-top ; or a town by the cataract which 
pours in its neighbourhood. Already there is a talk of harness- 
ing the power of Niagara ; and, after turning it into electricity, 
disseminating it amongst the homes and work-shops of the sur- 
rounding cities. This distribution of power by the dynamo and 
the electric wire will enable a craftsman to bring his share of it 
into his own workshop, to drive his own lathe, and tend to break 
up these monstrous factories of our time, in which capitalists, by 
providing steam-power at one locality, are able to pen up hun- 
dreds and thousands of their fellow-creatures amidst the dust 
and din of a merciless machinery, and subject them to a combin- 
ation of slavery and imprisonment, which is ruinous alike to soul 
and body. 

The dynamo, such as we know it, may. become as extinct as 
the dodo, for it is possible that a way will be found of generating 
electricity in a more direct manner, at least, from coal. Edison 
has already tried his hand at this, but not with any commercial 
success. Nevertheless, if electricity proves to be a disturbance of 
the ether, as there is reason to believe it is,—if it should turn 
out to be a difference of pressure in the ether, resulting in 
currents and wave motions of that fluid, for fluid _it resembles, 
we may by-and-by be able to produce it in a simpler fashion 
than any we know of now. For the ether is universal, and we 
should only have to disturb its equilibrium in a particular way, 


in order to produce electricity and its effects. Not knowing the. 


true nature of this electrical disturbance, we cannot at present 
see how this is to be done in any other way than those we have 
already discovered by groping in the dark. But chance may 
befriend us as it has done before. Fortune favours the bold. 
Or, if not chance, we are still getting nearer to a knowledge of 
the true nature of electricity, and when the great secret is out, 
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SONG. 


if the study of electricity thereafter loses some of its peculiar 
interest, its fascination of a mystery, we shall, in compensation, 
be able to see more clearly what is before us, where and how we 
can produce it, and in what ways we can best apply it. Where- 
soever power has to be fleeted to a distance or distributed in 
numerous channels, wheresoever a wire can be run, there 
electricity will be useful. Its velocity adapts it for the trans- 
mission of intelligence beyond the speed of thought; and its 
versatility renders it capable of producing motive power, light, 
heat, and chemical change. Can we doubt that there is a 
marvellous future before this wonderful agent, which unites the 
qualities of the ancient Hermes and Proteus? Can we question 
that it will be used in every walk of life, in a thousand un- 
imaginable ways? The day is coming when the world will be 
endowed, not only with sensory, but with motor nerves, and 
when this higher stage of material organisation has been 
reached, we may expect the political and social state of human 
life to be exalted with it. 
J. MUNRO. 


SONG. 


My sweetheart lays her hand in mine, 
When she would have me glad, 

She sings and sings, she never knows 
What music makes me sad. 


My sweetheart holds my heart to hers, 
When she would have me rest, 

She never hears the heavy sigh 
Which breaks within my breast. 


Her sweet lips press my tired lids, 
When she would have me sleep, 

Alas, they have no power to stay 

The burning tears I weep. 







































ART NOTES. 


Ir must, one would think, be very pleasant to be a Philistine. 
To him the opening of the summer exhibitions is not accompanied 
by any more trying circumstances than attending the crushing 
into Burlington House or the Grosvenor Gallery on private view 
day. He is troubled by no “ hopes and fears for art;” he does 
not care to ask himself whether English art has advanced or re- 
trogressed since last year; and he knows nothing of the Newlyn 
School. He picks out “what he likes,” and perhaps buys it—that 
is all. To those who profess to follow some higher ideal, the ex- 
hibitions at the Academy, and the Grosvenor, and the New, are 
somewhat more serious affairs. They suggest many thoughts, 
some of them unutterable ; and, as far as this present year is 
concerned, leave him depressed. However, the questions inevit- 
ably suggested are not for discussion here. 

What is there in the atmosphere of Burlington House which 
compels the casual critic—1 am one—to notice first, and to remem- 
ber till the last, all the worst pictures? It is not so, with myself 
at any rate, in other galleries. There I can find much more easily 
the good works, and remember them afterwards. But at the 
Academy it is always the bad pictures which sawtent aux yeua, 
and for the good ones I have to hunt curiously. I don’t think it 
is because, like the white sheep, there are more of them; since it 
seems that, on the whole, the proportion between good and bad— 





judged, that is to say, by Academic standards, which are not al- 


together artistic standards—is much the same here as anywhere 
else. At any rate, after my first visit to the Academy, the most 
vivid impression I brought away was of that dreadful portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone by Sir John Millais. Perhaps it serves Mr. Glad- 
stone right that he should go down to posterity in such fearful 
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766 ART NOTES. 





guise; but what is the painter's motive for this attempt at 
artistic suicide? He should be “ detained for inquiries,” as the 
police-reports say. But there is little advantage in recording 
failures. They may be taken for granted, where the Academy is 
concerned, and it is more profitable to notice such successes as 
may be admitted frankly. The difficulty is, of course, in the 
adoption of the right standard ; for one must leave behind all, or 
nearly all thoughts of poetic value in a painting. Thus, Mr. 
Seymour Lucas has painted, in “The Loving Cup” (4),a very clever 
and genuine picture of divers gentlemen in long perukes celebrat- 
ing the honoured custom ; but I do not think it is particularly 
interesting. And Mr. Hook is back to his favourite theme in 
“Last Night’s Disaster” (75), wherein the stalwart fishermen are 
trying to lift their stranded boat. ‘The restless sea, still troubled 
by the night’s storm, and the breezy sky are admirably painted. 
The happy Philistine will certainly prefer this to Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie’s fantastic vision of “Davy Jones’s Locker,” showing a 
weird stretch of sea-floor strewn with the shattered skeletons of 
ships. There is a good deal of imagination in it, but perhaps the 
Philistine is right. Coming to No. 25, to which Sir John Millais. 
udds in the catalogue the line, “The moon is up, and yet it is not 
night,” one is almost—I say almost—inclined to forgive him that 
portrait. It has not that glow of imagination which the 
painter was wont to shed upon certain of his earlier works ; yet, 
at any rate, there is poetry of a sort in the mysterious atmo- 
sphere ; but the imagination is not likely to come back again. 
That Professor Herkomer, in spite of all his versatility, can 
paint a landscape, is shown in “ Our Village,” which sets forth 
the manifold charms of Bushey with great clearness and strength. 
And there is a most deliciously pretty landscape by Mr. Leader. 
“The Sandy Margin of the Sea,” (181), which has all those 
silvery tones that Mr. Leader always contrives to get into his 
representations of sea-shore. Very graceful, too, in its way— 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s way,which is not ours—is the President’s 
“ Solitude,” which leads one on to think of his larger pictures, 
“The Bath of Psyche” (243), and the “Tragic Poetess” (310). 
The former, purely decorative in design, is exquisitely graceful 
and unreal, for all its jewelled colouring and purity of line ; and 
the latter looks remarkably like a portrait of Miss Hettie Dene. 

















































ART NOTES 167 
Maybe one should not ask too much in the way of art from 
a gentleman who presides over this august institution with such 
courtly grace; and who possesses every Academic quality— 
except genius. Perhaps the most striking, but not for that the 
best, picture in the same room is Mr. Frank Dicksee’s “ Redemp- 
tion of Tannhiuser” (203). Here we have a beautiful legend 
made to serve as text for a picture which is presumably 
“decorative ;” that being the term usually applied to all pictures 
which it is impossible to judge as paintings. Mr. Dicksee, about 
whose ability there is no possibility of question, has concealed it 
here very largely. The moment chosen is that in which, 
just as the Pope’s staff breaks into blossom, Tannhiiuser falls. 
dead by the bier of Elizabeth. There is some imagination and a 
good deal of cleverness in the painting; but the weak handling 
of the figure of the priest who holds the staff goes far to spoil it; 
nor is the effect of this in any way lessened by the vision of 
Venus, who vanishes away in a theatrical red cloud. Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s “ Frigidarium” (324) is a happy specimen of his. 
marvellous skill, and the distant landscape, visible through the 
colonnade, is particularly well painted. 

In “A Summer Night” (487), Mr. Albert Moore has shown us. 
another of his visions of fair women. This rank of dream- 
creatures, breaking the long grey horizon with their flower- 
wreathed forms, is almost as graceful and poetic as anything he 
has given us; and the skill is noteworthy which has kept the 

‘picture from being formal, as it might so easily have been. 
People who do not see its beauty should go back to Sir 
John Gilbert’s “Onward” (186), a conventional drawing of a 
warrior on a rearing horse—they may like it better; in which 
case it is presumable that they also like illustrated Shakesperes. 
After thjs, one may skip a good deal; especially ought one to: 
skip—if its size did not forbid the process—the huge canvas on 
which the Hon. John Collier has set forth his notions about “The- 
Death of Cleopatra” (551). The skipper should stop before Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes’ “By Order of the Court” (1146), wherein, with 
singular truth, are shown the prosaic details of a sale by auction 
of the chattels of some unfortunate farmer. The subtlety with 

which the commonplace faces are differentiated, is as noteworthy 
as the touch of pathos which is somehow added. A pleasant 
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ART NOTES. 


change from this is the exquisite and truthful colour of Mr. D. 
Murray’s “Young Wheat” (1090), which may prepare one for the 
equally truthful vulgarity of the painting in which Mr. Logsdail 
has chosen to celebrate “The Ninth of November” (1028). Oh, 
yes, it is quite truthful; but does anyone, except an Alderman, 
with whom art has no concern, want to see a picture of a Lord 
Mayor’s show in the Academy? There is a great deal more 
imagination in the illustrated books thereof, which “ for a penny 
are sold in the Strand,” as Mr. Lang sings. 

Before leaving Burlington House, there are tiiree realistic 
pictures which should be looked at. Realistic, that is, in that 
they try to depict those phases of life which M. Zola would have 
us believe are its only phases. Mr. Chevalier Taylor, in “The 
Last Blessing” (758), shows us a priest administering the last 
benediction to a dying boy, the son of a fisherman, while the 
mother and father watch his paling face. No little pathos is 
here, in the despair of the father’s face, and the tenderer passion 
of the mother’s; but the hand which painted these should not 
have been content with such an unreal figure as that of the priest 
who uplifts the crucifix. With this should be compared Mr. 
Kennington’s “Homeless” (23), a singularly powerful study of a 
mother, herself failing from exhaustion, who bends over her 
dying boy. The pathos of this is arresting, terrible in its strength ; 
but it is redeemed from brutality by the tender sympathy with 
which it has obviously been painted, as well as by the general 
technical strength of its handling. And for the third study of 
this class, you may go back to the “ Russian Peasant” of Mr. 
Vos (823), a cruelly veracious and convincing statement of the 
character of a moujik. j 

And so to the Grosvenor Gallery, where there are many things 
to be seen, and many not. There is a good deal of poor work, 
it is true; but, at least, if some of the artists have not succeeded, 
they have striven towards higher ideals than those which serve 
the majority of exhibitors at Burlington House. ~Mr. W. R. 
Symonds, for instance, certainly aimed at something very beauti- 
ful in the picture of a flower-crowned girl, which is one of the 
most immediately striking features of the large gallery. Mr. 
Symonds threatened at one time to be an admirable portrait- 
painter ; but it seems that, [without losing his power in this 
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direction, he can dream to as poetic purpose as any one. A 
rather sombre ideal is Mr. Muhrman’s in “ Harvesters” (30), 
which in conception belongs to the sad class represented by 
“L’Angelus.” The “Soft Winds,” by Mr. William Stott of Old- 
ham, is a very gracefully arranged picture of sand and water 
and vegetation ; and the ideal is almost rampant in Mr. Hacker's 
“Flight from Bethlehem ” (44), which is queer and unsatisfying, 
but still effective. Mr. Orchardson has painted himself (86) in 
a rather peculiar key; but the portrait is certainly one of the 
most vigorous and skilful of the year. Mr. George Clausen’s 
“Girl at the Gate” brings us back to realism with a crushing 
suddenness. This picture of the hard-featured, unimaginative, 
country girl, in hideous clothing, is one of the most pitilessly 
veracious things of modern art. It is a page from Zola—but 
neither the disgusting Zola of “ La Terre,” nor he of the idyllic 
“Réve.” Some one has claimed for Sir Coutts Lindsay’s picture 
of the “ Vision of Endymion” (102), the merit of being the 
largest picture in the room. I should be sorry to deny it this 
merit, for it has little other ; conception and execution alike are 
poor indeed. With more hesitation should one pronounce judg- 
ment on the “ Audrey” of Mr. Melville, which flanks the panto- 
mimic performance of the President. At first sight, the picture 
is absolutely unintelligible, and the casual critic is tempted to 
passit by as far on the other side as possible. But a second, 
still more a third inspection, will convince him that this maze 
of queer dusky browns is not without a plan: and whether 
he finally comes to like it or not, he will see that, at least, 
the obscurity is not in the painter’s thought, but in his 
method of expression. No problems of any sort are raised by 
Mr. Swan’s “ Maternity” (68), a splendidly drawn picture of a 
lioness suckling her cubs. The lazy contentment of the mother, 
whose eyes are nevertheless watchful of danger, is admirably 


shown. On the opposite wall hangs the original sketch for Mr. « * 


Pettie's “Traitor,” an unforgotten feature of a late Academy. 
This is strong with that clear definite strength of which Mr. 
Pettie has the secret. In the next room the most noticeable 
portrait is that by Mr. Bartlett of Miss Maud Millett, dressed in 
white muslin, and decorated with a band of grass and buttereups 
which make a heavy fringe round the bottom of the skirt. The 
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painter has caught admirably the grace and sweetness which 
make this young lady so attractive unto all beholders. 

Thence to the New Gallery, which is just a trifle disappointing 
this year. Mr. Burne-Jones has no important picture, though 
there is a very interesting set of studies for the splendid Briar 
Rose Series which, at Messrs. Agnew’s, is far the most im- 
portant collection of paintings now to be seen anywhere. Mr. 
Watts is very far from being at his best, either in the “ Ariadne ” 
(31) or “ Little Red Riding Hood” (47). In the first there is. 
little indication of the imaginative power which we expect, 
though no one but Mr. Watts would have thought of crowning 
the hapless girl with the ivy-leaves of her new comforter. Still 
the work is unsatisfying ; are the leaves prophetic of the coming 
of the young god, or has he already come to her? If the latter, 
her expression is inexplicable. The second picture named is. 
more directly conceived, and the huddled frightened attitude of 
the child, perhaps defensible on logical grounds; but it is not 
pleasing. Mr. Padgett’s poetic landscape, “The Red Moon rose 
o'er a Sussex Down” (2), is singularly full of good expression. 
Mr. Strudwick’s “ Gentle Music of a Bygone Day” is happier in 
idea than inexecution. There is asuggested flavour of antiquity 
about it, certainly: but the faces of the three girls are rather 
vacuous, and the attitude of the one in the background is any- 
thing but elegant. The old story of Sigurd and Brynhild has 
been retold in No. 50 by Mr. Batten, who shows us the hillock 
on which Sigurd, having pierced the circling fires, has found the 
warrior-maid asleep. The figures and the foreground are ex- 
cellently painted ; but Mr. Batten might well have given a more 
definite indication of the perils through which Sigurd has had to 
pass. Mr. Alma Tadema has three dainty little pictures (51-53), 
one a portrait of Miss MacWhirter, and two of his characteristic 
classic pieces. Of these, that called “ Eloquent Silence ” is by far 
the better, colour and expression alike being perfect. The other, 
“In a Rose-garden,” is not less admirably painted, but the face 
of the recumbent figure is almost ugly—it is certainly unattractive. 
Mr. W. B. Richmond’s large canvas of “ Venus and Anchises ” 
seems to me, who am a worshipper of classic myth, rather weak in 
design. Of course it contains some good painting, but it is very 
far from realising the possibilities of the story. Sir John 
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Millais’ “Dew-drenched Furze” (119) will attract many, of 
course : J was chiefly interested in wondering how Sir John got 
the pheasant to sit—or rather stand—to him so amiably. But 
the gleaming furze is really fine. I like the freshness of idea in 
Mr. Kennedy’s “Perseus” (162), although surely Andromeda would 
have been secured to her rock by something safer than this 
brittle chain? The mingled terror and joy of her face and 
gesture as she flings her arm round her deliverer’s neck, are 
admirable ; and I admire, too, the calm indifference of Perseus, 
who, simply holding the Medusa’s head, is perfectly conscious that 
the sea-monster is conquered. Mr. Sargent has a puzzling “im- 
pression” of “Igtham Moat” (188). So have I. And Mr. C. E. 
Hallé has painted the picture of a young gentleman who appears 
to meditate cutting off the end of a cannon with his sword. The 
catalogue appends certain lines about “the bubble reputation.” 
Perhaps they have something to do with the picture; which is 
more than I wish to have. And uow I will let the galleries 
alone. 


H. A. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 
“THE CABINET MINISTER.” 


THERE may be more than une theatre just now to which we ean 
send our French friends with the hope that the comedy-acting may 
compare not unfavourably with that which they will see in 
Paris. But there is only one whither they can be hopefully, if 
not quite fearlessly, sent to make comparisons between the 


French and English comedy writers of to-day. For the former - ’ 


purpose we can risk the Garrick and Terry’s, the Vaudeville 
and Avenue. But for the latter we can only suggest the Court. 
For the Garrick and Avenue are living on plays that are at least 
founded on the French, the Vaudeville has a modernisation of old 
English work, and Mr. Jerome’s work is not of the school that 
can be fairly compared with the French comedies. 
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At the Court, however, there is a new play by an old friend, 
the “Cabinet Minister” by Mr. Pinero. It is not so good as 
“Dandy Dick.” It is thin and of dubious, intentionally dubious, 
morality, In this last particular the unthinking may conceive 
a kinship with French comedy is involved. But the immorality 
of the people in the “Cabinet Minister ” has no relationship with 
what is called the immorality of the French stage. This last is 
self-centred in the one idea of sexual shortcomings. But in the 
“Cabinet Minister” the immorality consists of general lying, 
stock-exchange gambling, the substitution by a member of the 
Government of one paper for another “with intent to deceive,” 
and the using a knowledge of State secrets for the purpose of 
giving instructions to one’s stockbroker. 

And in the matter of breeding, the Cabinet Minister himself 
and his wife, and all the rest of the fine folk at Sir Julian 
Twombley’s or at the Earl of Drumdurris’, are very little better 
bred than the city cad, Mr. Josiah Lebanon. It is only a 
question of the kind of ill-breeding in which the two kinds of 
people excel. And of this, as well as of the fact that the scheming 
of the grandees is no more honourable than that of the parvenus, 
Mr. Pinero is, we fancy, quite conscious. He is, after the fashion 
of the comedy writers, laughing in his sleeve at the foibles and 
follies of all the creatures of his little world. 

The piece, with all its thinness, a thinness emphasised to the 
playgoers who remember the old Court by the absence of John 
Clayton, Rose Norreys, Laura Linden, Harry Eversfield, W. 
Denny, and by the weakness of the last act, is vastly amusing. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise with Mrs. John Wood fitted 
with a part after her own heart, and with Arthur Cecil not so 
well fitted, but still Arthur Cecil ? Mrs. Wood is the actress we 
had in mind, when in the month of March the word “ rarely” 
was inserted in the phrase “a vein of vulgarity rarely to be 
found in conjunction with the true artist-blood.” For there is 
a quite delightful and refreshing dash of vulgarity in Mrs. 
Wood’s acting, just as there is in Nellie Farren’s. And yet what 
artists the two women are. Think of the speech about the horse 
in “Dandy Dick.” Go and see Mrs. Wood in the “ Cabinet 
Minister,” in her perplexity, her difficulties, torn this way and 
that by her debts, her devotion to her children, her affection for 
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her husband, and see how near to tragedy she comes again and 
again in the midst of her comedy. In any case everyone must 
go see the Court play. Not for the reason that we fear weighs 
strongly with some of the fashionable folk, that in the first act 
there is a wonderful display of Court dresses—the regular, not 
the theatrical Court. But because, with the exception of one or 
two young people who must surely pay, rather than be paid to 
play, the piece is wonderfully acted all round. Amongst the 
parts played as well as they deserve to be, and could be, by 
Allan Aynesworth, Brandon Thomas, Herbert Waring, Eva Moore, 
Isabel Ellissen, Rosina Filippi, and Mrs. Edmund Phelps, stands 
out, not less distinctly than the playing of the two principals, 
that of Weedon Grossmith, as a Jew city cad. He might have 
been born in Maida Vale and gone straight to Throgmorton 
Street, and the performance is worthy of his brother George 
himself. 


“TA LUTTE POUR LA VIE.” 


M. Mayer did not begin very happily at Her Majesty’s. 
Daudet’s play is deadly stupid, and deadly dull. It might be 
called, as far as the audience is concerned, “ La lutte contre le 
sommeil.” And from the article of Paul Lafargue, in the 
February number of Zine, we had been led to believe that the 
long-winded thing was interesting. There was to be something 
dramatic in it; there were to be fine scenes. It is difficult to say 
which is worse, M. Daudet’s idea of Darwin, or of the drama. And 
for the fine scenes, we watched and waited, and they came not. 
Only one at last, and that unexpected—the farewell of Lydie, 
whom Astier has seduced, to her timid lover, Caussade, at the end 
of the second act. That was very tender and touching, by virtue 
of the delicate art of Madame Darlaud and Bourguet, and maybe 
by comparison with the rest of the play. Marais, as the outrage 


on Darwinism, Paul Astier, was very powerful. There was in. 


figure, face, manner, voice, even in dress, a realisation of the social 
duellist, the deadliest of men to face. Madame Pasea played as 
powerfully in a different way as his wife. But not even their 


high art nor the immense humour of Noblet could galvanise to 
life a play-corpse. 
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“ OLIVIA ” 


In its all too fragmentary revival, was as the shadow of a great 
rock in a thirsty land to the traveller across the desert of 
dramatic performances. In this the “ Dead Heart” could not be 
called an oasis, save by one suffering from mirage. But “Olivia” 
is good work, and was done upon this occasion of revival better 
than ever. _ These revival services at the church of the Lyceum 
awaken once again within our souls the prayerful hope that some 
day Henry Irving will see his way to at least a partial imitation 
of the Theatre Francais system. If he cannot give us a succession 
of short runs of his standard old pieces, and new ones worthy to 
keep them company, might we not have, during the run of such 
pieces as “The Dead Heart,” at least one night a-week for the 
Hamlets, the Twelfth Nights, the Louis XLs, and the Olivias ? 

There be actors and managers that over-elaborate as part and 
piece grow older. Henry Irving is not of their school. He has 
made truly a change in the last act, or, as we may think, has 
induced Mr. Wills to make it. But it is a change for the better. 
Now the first part of the closing act no longer takes place ina 
sitting-room, cruelly contracted for the purpose of leading up by 
way of a Conn-the-Shaughraun scene to the outside of the Vicar’s 
house on the Christmas morning. Now all the end of the play 
is in the big parlour of Dr. Primrose’s home. 

All the old business and effects are made as perfectly and as 
unforcedly as ever. The Vicar’s curse of Thornhill is as strong 
and the break-down over the lost wanderer, when he is for 
sermonising, having found her once again, as pathetic. And how 
many men or women of this, or of all time, could put quite so 
many meanings into the words, “Ill be punished for it yet.” 
After the wife’s chiding of him for his over-love of their child, 
they come as a prayer, a self reproof, a foreboding—heaven only 
knows how many other meanings. 

Ellen Terry was the delicious Olivia with whom we have all 
been in love these many years. And F. H. Macklin and William 
Terriss showed how true is the converse of the proverb that evil 
communications corrupt good manners. In the good company 
that they were each of them played as we have rarely seen them 
play. Macklin, always good, was the best Burchell of them all. 
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And Terriss, by his particularly fine performance of Thornhili, 
notably in the “Dragon” scene, stirred within us curses loud and 
deep at Adelphi melodramas, and the crimes they do in the name 
of art. 

, “ JUDAH.” 


Mr. Willard, after a temporary pause in his steadfast advance 
in’ favour with the gods and men, has resumed his mareh. 
“Judah ” is a very fine play, and is very finely acted. 

Mr. H. A. Jones, in the necessary puffs preliminary of which 
he is almost as clever a master as Mr. Spurgeon himself, misled us 
to some extent, just as he did with the “ Middleman.” “The Middle- 
man,” we were told by paragraphs and letters, was to deal with the 
relations between capital andlabour. With the essence of those re- 
lations it did not deal. “Judah,” we were informed through the 
same channels of information, was to deal with a great modern pro- 
blem into which the relations between religion and science were 
to enter. And in this we were misled. For the moral problem 
propounded with such skill and strength in “ Judah” is as old as 
the garden of Eden. It is the ever-recurring one of the truth or 
a lie. And that the question of telling the one or the other of 
these turns on an experiment in fasting does not modernise the 
play. Vashti might just as well be a mediwval woman claiming 
magical powers of healing. The fact is that the only essen- 
tially modern lines along which a dramatist can work are the 
economic, the religious, the sexual, 7.¢., from our point of view, as 
the greater includes the lesser, the economic only. The really 
great modern play, when it comes, will deal not with the struggle 
in two human lives only, but with that class-struggle which is 
the epic of the nineteenth century also. And thus far, even Ibsen 
has failed us. 

It will be noticed that this criticism is directed not against the 
play, but against the unintentionally misleading accounts of it 


that appeared before “Judah” did. The play itself is a noble 


contribution to our jejune English drama. Only one point of 
adverse criticism suggests itself, and on it maybe Mr. Jones 
would be able to show cause against us. Our point is this,. The 
immense struggle that is raging in the breasts of Judah and 
Vashti, and that ends in their resolve to take on them publicly 
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the shame of the truth, is not, we think, shown sufficiently on 
the stage. There the man and woman are miserable. But the 
working out of the problem between these two, the talking it 
over, and thrashing it out, face to face, that is done “ off.” 
Judah and Vashti go out for a walk, giving us practically no in- 
timation of the one way of salvation that is to be taken, and 
they return to blazon themselves liars and therefore true human 
beings. 

Mr. Jones may, however, contend that he is not yet an Ibsen, 
or that the English public is not yet educated up to the level of 
the long analytical conversation that would take place between 
them before they arrived at and agreed on their final decision. 
On the other hand, the conversation need not have been either 
long or analytical. The whirlwind) of Judah’s eloquence (much 
spoken of but not greatly in evidence, by the way), the pas- 
sionate laying bare of their heart, each to each, the agony of 
deception, the aching after relief of confession—all this might 
have culminated in a scene of powerful emotion rather than of 
reasoned-out discussion of right and wrong. 

That we thus dwell on a point that seems to be of some 
moment, is a proof that the play is one of great interest. Its 
interest is in the human nature of it, and in its dramatic force. 
It is certainly the best piece of writing we have had from Mr. 
Jones. And as if warming with the good work he is doing, Mr. 
Jones, whose humour is not generally his strength, has in “ Judah” 
drawn more than one really humorous character and given us 
more than one really humorous scene. 

The acting of the play is as good as its writing. There is not 
a weak§place anywhere. Without the space to analyse Mr. 
Willard’s and Miss Olga Brandon’s rendering of the two complex 
and difficult parts they play, all that can be said here and now is. 
that their acting is of the very highest order. Royce Carlton, in 
a part the,temptations of which to over-act are as strong as those 
of St. Anthony, is perfect. Messrs. Sant Matthews and F. Kerr 
have two parts wide as the poles asunder, except that they are 
both excellent and excellently played. Miss Gertrude Warden 
plays the trying Sophie Jopp with remarkable decision and a sense 
of a grim sort of humour, and she cleverly managed to prevent 
the character from being repulsive. One of our very young 
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actresses, Miss Bessie Hatton, shows considerable promise as Lady 
Eve. Lady Eve is always hovering on the verge of death, and 
therefore, histrionically considered, on the verge of a laugh from 
the audience. To these, to the other actors and actresses of small 
parts, and to Messrs. Willard and Jones as the founders of so good 
a dramatic feast, the thanks of all lovers of art are due. 


“ MARJORIB ” 


At the Prince of Wales’s is neither better nor worse than the 
average “comic” opera. Comic it can hardly by any stretch of 
imagination be called. Mr. Henry Ashley, in his quaint, dry 
style gets some fun out of a knight in armour of the Lord Mayor's. 
show type. But Mr. Harry Monkhouse, low comedian No. 2, has, 
in despair at his ungenerous treatment by the authors, to trot out 
all the ancient jokes (“ wheezes” as the profession call them) that 
probably did duty in the long evenings in the Ark. Mr. Joseph 
Tapley can always be relied upon for accurate and finished sing- 
ing, only marred by an occasional touch of the vibrato. His act- 
ing, however, would depress even that well-known member of his 
family, Mark. Hayden Coffin has a fine presence, if he does seem 
to be saying habitually “ know, all men (and women), by this pre- 
sence that I am rather a fine fellow.” He acts, a rare thing in 
baritones, and has an intonation and a clearness of enunciation 
good to hear. Madame Amadi is a substantial Lady Alicia, Miss 
Camille Darville almost as substantial a Marjorie, and Miss Phyllis 
Broughton dances exquisitely. The story? There is none, but 
there are dresses and colours and charming music by Walter 
Slaughter. 

ALEC NELSON. 
E. M. A. 
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Lbam forte via sacra—‘I was rushing wildly down Piccadilly ;” 
nescio quid meditans nugarum— thinking of the sixty trifling 
concerts of the week;” accwrit quidam notus mihi—but I need 
not go on construing, because I simply wish to say that the other 
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afternoon, as I was struggling down to a concert, I met a certain 
bore of my acquaintance. He stopped me, and said he supposed 
I was going to a concert, and that be wished he were I, to go to 
so many concerts, you know, and have all the pretty singers and 
pianists being nice to me, you know. All of which was a bitterer 
satire than any ever written by Horace, seeing that the life of 
the musical critic, during this same season of 1890, has been a 
burden to him ; so that he longs for the day when the grinders 
—the piano-grinders—shall cease because they are few, and all 
the daughters of music shall be brought low. I do not know, 
however, that things will be much better for the critic then, be- 
cause by that time he will most probably be dead, and, for all 
that I can tell, he may have to listen to more music after that. 
But I cannot believe that he will have to hear Beethoven's 
Sonata in A flat, Opus 110, every day, or to discuss the various 
readings of Chopin put forward by a dozen different pianists. 

I assure you that my melancholy is amply justified by the 
facts,'as even the most unprejudiced will admit. It has been 
simply impossible for the musical critic to do his work well, this 
past month. One has to run from Prince's Hall to Steinway 
Hall, from St. James’s to Covent Garden; one hears the same 
pieces played or sung a dozen times in a week ; and yet one has 
to preserve all impressions distinct, and to keep one’s faculties 
always keen ; and one can’t doit. “They would have been ill,” 
said Alice, when she was told of the infants who lived on treacle. 
“So they were,” said the dormouse ; so am [. 

Perhaps you think that this does not concern you, who simply 
desire a record of the month’s doings. It concerns you very 
much ; and I put it down to serve in some degree as an explana- 
tion of any vagueness which may be apparent in this article. It 
is quite impossible to sort out my impressions, for my memory 
is nothing but a musical palimpsest, on which perpetual concerts 
have been written and rewritten, and again rewritten. And there 
is a more important reason, which will prevent me from putting 
before you a well-ordered account. Although so much music 
has been given—and so much non-music—I cannot feel that the 
month has been satisfactory ; that anything great has been done 
towards quickening the esthetic life of London. True, “ L.E.” 
has vanished into the darkness which lies beyond the World ; 
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but in spite of that cheering fact, I don’t think that there is 
anything to be particularly elated at. Nothing new has been 
<lone at Covent Garden—up to the time at which I am writing: 
and though Dr. Richter has presented one or two unfamiliar 
excerpts from Wagner, these are not in themselves sufficient to 
atone for the flood of concerts that have threatened to sweep us 
all from such solid ground as each may have attained. Still, it 
is not of much use to grumble: let me reflect. 

As far as mere dynamic power goes, the pianists are entitled 
to the first consideration. They have been a goodly band, indeed ; 
for I do not suppose that there was ever a time when so many pre- 
sented themselves for approval at once. And it is not merely 
their numbers which are remarkable ; it is the extraordinarily high 
average of ability which fills one with astonishment. Each of them 
—Paderewski, Stavenhagen, Sophie Menter, Carrefio, Sapellnikoff, 
Godowsky—is endowed with great technical powers, so great that 


any one of them, had he or she appeared alone, would have been 


pronounced phenomenal. Moreover, each of them possesses an un- 
common share of the higher emotional qualities which lift the 
artist above the virtuoso ; and, however rigid one’s canons of 
criticism may have been, they cannot remain so long after a 
course of recitals by these six artists, who are the greatest of the 
tribe at-present. Stavenhagen’s readings are perhaps the most 
usually traditional; but to me he is rather deficient in that mag- 
netism which alone makes a pianist really attractive. Paderewski 
has plenty of it, but he has not yet attained the condition of per- 
fect sanity. Yet his extravagances are never insincere ; they are 
the result of deep and passionate feelings, and in so far are inter- 
esting. I could even find excuse for the intensity with which he 
plays such a piece as Chopin’s “ Berceuse,” which most people 
regard as a thing to be “dreamed ” quietly and caressingly. “ He 
will have that baby out on the floor,” said a lady in the audience 
one afternoon when he was playing this, meaning thereby that at 
one passage Paderewski became dangerously agitated. Was there 
not here some suggestion of the holy passion of maternity, or 
some retrospective hint of the past days of thrilling love? Before 
leaving him, I should say that at his orchestral concert, given on 


June 10th, under Mr. Henschel’s direction, he played a pianoforte 


concerto of his own. The work was strong and clever. It was, 
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perhaps, too obviously written by a brilliant pianist for himself, 
but nevertheless interesting. At any rate, Mr. Paderewski is an 
artist whose career may be a very powerful factor in the 
musical life of the future. 

About Madame Menter there is little fresh to be said. Every- 
one knows that she is a marvellously gifted executant, who 
astounds you more each time you hear her, by the power and 
brilliance of her technique ; but those who have not heard her 
this season may be assured that she is now much nearer to 
being a great artist than before. She can be as tender and 
poetie as you will; but she does not always choose to be so. 
She did so choose, in playing Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 109, at 
her recital; but she gave the Schubert-Liszt “ Erl-kénig” with a 
singular want of sympathy or intelligence. There was nothing 
spectral or shadowy about it; and in the first part of Liszt's 
monstrous arrangement of the “'Tannhiiuser” overture, there 
was little suggestion of the sublime spiritual strife therein 
symbolised. But she finished up with a Liszt Rhapsody—after 
which there is nothing more to be said. 

About Madame Carreiio I spoke last month, and have little to 
add. She is so intensely objective and vivid, that I am quite sure 
she would stab a potato, like Mrs. Siddons ; and, consequently, her 
readings of all the composers are startlingly graphic. One of these 
days, when there are no more concerts to write of, and I am free to 
talk about music, I shall use Teresa Carrefio as text for a sermon 
upon the relations between a composer and his interpreter. That 
day is not yet, however; and I can only record that to me she 
is one of the most interesting pianists I know. About Mr. 
Godowsky I shall not speak, because he has only given one 
recital at present, and of that I was able to hear but a very 
small part. It is just to say, however, that some people like him 
very much indeed. 

As I have hinted, neither the doings at the Opera, nor at the 
Richter, nor at the Philharmonic Concerts, call for any particular 
comment. Mr. Harris has brought over a good many new 
“stars ”"—most of whom have turned out to be of the tenth 
magnitude. Madame Tavary and Mademoiselle Richard are the 
principal exceptions. The first was heard in “ Don Giovanni,” 
and as Eva in “ Die Meistersinger.” She has a fine voice, a trifle 
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pussée, and is an actress of great power and intelligence, though 
scarcely girlish enough for the part of Wagner's delightful 
heroine. Mademoiselle Richard has such a Parisian reputation 
that I cannot understand why she has never been heard here be- 
fore. She is a very fine mezzo, and sang in “ La Favorita” with 
refreshing success. Other performances worthy of note have 
been those of Madame Melba as Juliette, of Miss M‘Intyre as 
Elsa, and, of course, of Miss de Lussan, the best Carmen on the 
stage. The De Reszke brothers are as fine as ever. 

At the Philharmonic Concerts, Moszkowski came to conduct 
his new suite—new, that is to say, to the gentleman who writes 
the analytical programmes. It is very clever, and has a beautiful 
Larghetto—which is about all that I can say. Finally, the 
Richter Concerts have been going splendidly, the most noticeable 
feature being, I think, a superb performance of the “ Walkii- 
renritt.” And again, “L.K.” has gone somewhere—anywhere, 
anywhere, out of the World. 

SIDNEY R. THOMPSON, 
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THE Two Kinps or TrutH. By T.ES.T. (Fisher Unwin).— 
Here we have a frank, discursive, and remarkably comprehensive 
volume, by “An Old Life Member of the British Association,” 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis in the domains of philosophy, 
science, and metaphysics. In an age of prolix writers and omni- 
vorous readers, the author who takes us pleasantly and familiarly 
over a wide area of human inquiry, and shows us in small com- 
pass what a hundred clever men have written in a thousand 
learned volumes, deserves to be called a public benefactor. Our 
“Old Life Member” has apparently spent his days in reading, 
hearing, and thinking about the genesis of matter and mind, the 
development of man, civilisation, science, and religion ; and he 
has conceived the happy thought of presenting the pith of his 
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acquisitions to younger and less informed readers in a simple 
and unpretentious manner. This book, therefore, is for the in- 
formation of those who do not know much, but would like to 
know something accurate and comprehensible, about the newer 
theories of nature and evolution. The author has manifestly 
aimed at making his volume readable before all things. He has 
undoubtedly succeeded ; and this is no light praise, whether we 
agree with his views or not. It is perhaps a sheer impossibility 
for any one man to write four hundred pages of philosophy with 
which any other man could entirely agree ; but the most attrac- 
tive feature in “The Two Kinds of Truth” is that the author 
can criticise and do justice to his contemporaries without cram- 
ming any dogmas of his own down the reader’s throat. He has 
one principle and test of truth, by which he holds firmly enough. 
Beyond this he is a mere guide and gossip along the thorny path 
of speculation. 

The principle on which the anonymous author of this dis- 
cursive and yet noteworthy book lays especial stress is not new 
to the student of philosophy. It is, at least, as old as Descartes ; 
but we do not remember to have seen it maintained, expanded, 
and illustrated with so much precision and fulness in any previous. 
work. Truth, to put it in a single-word, is duplex. The fact 
that some truths are natural and relative, whilst others are uni- 
versal, absolute, and necessary, affords a test which may be 
applied to innumerable theories, and which throws light on each 
and all. The iteration of this test in the pages under notice 
would be wearisome if it were not for the variety and freshness 
of the illustrations by which our author contrives to relieve the 
attention of his reader, for his numerous anecdotes, and his apt 
quotations from the poets. Where definite conclusions are drawn, 
by application of this test or otherwise, there is, of course, an 
opening for controversy ; but a broad-minded thinker will have 
little inclination to quarrel with the author even when dissenting 
from him. T.E.S.T. subscribes in the main to the theories of 
Darwin, and to the doctrine of evolution as confined to the 
physical sphere; but he claims to set it beyond question that 
Mind cannot possibly have been evolved from animal instinct. 
He challenges Darwin’s famous proposition regarding instinct 
and mind, and relies on his touchstone to show that the analogous 
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theories of Heckel, Schmidt, and others—notably the “ original 
savage” theory—are untenable. It is on these lines that the 
author shows himself most disposed to diverge from the strict 
evolutionists; and it is here—let it be said without prejudging a 
question which we have no space to discuss—that his argument 
strikes us as least conclusive. 

This book is not intended for scientific experts; but even the 
advanced student may find, wrapped up in a great deal which to 
him is not new, some indications of philosophic truth which are 
both new and valuable. Younger thinkers are likely to gleam 
much from its pages, and to be encouraged to further study im 
more exact and elaborate works. The greatest blemish in the 
volume is its lack of arrangement, which involves occasional 
repetition and confusion; but as the author candidly acknow- 
ledges the fault in his preface, there is no need to dwell upon it 
here. On the whole, we have seen few recent works more replete 
with useful suggestion on the class of subjects with which it 
deals, or less likely to anger the reader whose personal convictions 
may lead him to draw different conclusions. 

L, 8. 


THE CIVILISATION OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALy. By Jacob 
Burckhardt. Authorised Translation by 8. J. C. Middlemore. 
(Sonnenschein.)—An English translation of Burekhardt’s cele- 
brated work on the Renaissance must be welcome to many 
historical students in this country whose knowledge of German 
is limited. Burckhardt is eminently a philosophical historian, 
and knows how to group his facts with considerable skill. The 
political, local and intellectual life of any period of which Burck- 
hardt is treating, he is accustomed to illustrate with great ful- 
ness, and the present work is no exception to the rule. The 
book is divided into six sections. The first, headed, “ The State 


as a Work of Art,” deals with the political side of the Italy of , 


the 15th and early 16th centuries, the greater and the petty 
tyrannies being passed in rapid review. The second, headed, 
“The Development of the Individual,” is a remarkable analysis 
of the rise of the modern introspective and individualist spirit 
and the corresponding decay of the communal or group-spirit 
which, notwithstanding the personal ethies strictly belonging to- 
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Christianity, was the dominant moral atmosphere of the Middle 
Ages. The third part deals exhaustively with “The Revival of 
Antiquity,” artistic and literary. The fourth, “The Discovery 
of the World and of Man,” discusses the rising scientific spirit 
and some further esthetic developments. Part V., “ Society and 
Festivals,” contains a vivid description of the ordinary life of the 
Italian city of the Renaissance ; and the sixth, last, and perhaps 
most interesting section (because dealing with material little 
worked), on “ Morality and Religion,” shows the strange medley 
of classical, medizval and par excellence Renaissance supersti- 
tion which prevailed in the Italian world of the time, as also 
the moral dislocation which accompanied the decay of an old 
and the rise of a new ideal. Of Burckhardt’s research we need 
not speak, its scrupulous accuracy being sufficiently well known. 
There is one thing, however, which, with all its value and clever- 
ness, We miss in the present book, and that is a connected 
account of the economical condition of 15th and 16th century 
Italy. ‘This is a serious omission, as no one now doubts the (to 
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say the least) extreme importance of the economic factor in every 
department of human interest. Mr. Middlemore’s: work as 
translator is generally well done, though there are plenty of 
misprints which should be corrected in a subsequent edition. 





SeNEcA’s Minor Dtratocurs. Translated by <A. Stewart. 
(Bohn’s Classical Library.) (Bell & Sons.) SENECA “ON 
BENEFItTs.” A. Stewart: Jbid.—Among the latest additions to 
this time-honoured and useful series are the above volumes. Since 
Messrs. Bell and Sons have donned the mantle of the late Mr. 
Bohn, the “Classical Library” has certainly ceased to deserve 
the title of “ blue ruin,” which it acquired at Oxford in the old 
days when the fatal blue-covered volumes were responsible for 
the plucking of so many an unhappy undergraduate. The old 
bad translations, untortunately, still remain on sale, but with the 
new ones every care appears to be taken to ensure the happy 
combination of literality with readable English. Mr. Aubrey 
Stewart may be congratulated on his excellent rendering of 
Seneca. 
E. B. B. 











